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Thanksgiving Beats the Dutch 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 

Mrs. Marston, a busy mother 

Mr. Marston, a harrassed father 

Rocky Marston, the brother 

FippLe Marston, the little sister 

Aunt TILuig, from Pennsylvania 

Aunt Hester, from Massachusetts 

Nick Reep, a G_J. 

Tessie Marston, the teen-age daughter 

SettinG.T he living-room of the Marston 
home. Mrs. Marston is looking over 
a recipe book. Mr. Marston is 
absorbed in a magazine. 

Mrs. Marston: What do you think, 
Bill, shall we make Grandmother’s 
Thanksgiving pudding for dessert 
this year or a straight Indian Meal 
Pudding same as last year? 

Mr. Marston: Uh-huh. 

Mrs. Marston: Grandmother’s pud- 
ding calls for a quarter of a pound of 
citron. I wonder if you can still get 
citron. (A trifle louder) Bill, do you 
think we could get citron at the 
A. & P.? 


Mr. Marston: Um? What’s that? 

Mrs. Marston: I said — I wonder if 
the A. & P. has any citron? 

Mr. Marston: Ummmm. I shouldn’t 
be surprised. 

Mrs. Marston: The Indian Meal 
pudding is easier to make but the 
children always liked Grandmother’s 
recipe better. Which would you like, 
Bill? 

Mr. Marston: Uh-huh. 

Mrs. Marston (Annoyed): I said — 
which would you like? 

Mr. Marston: Yeah. Sure. 
that fine. 

Mrs. Marston: Bill Marston, you 
haven’t heard a word I’ve been say- 
ing. What on earth are you reading 
that’s so absorbing? 

Mr. Marston: I am not reading any- 
thing, actually. I’ve been holding 
this magazine in front of my face for 
the last fifteen minutes but I haven’t 
been able to concentrate for your 
jabbering. 
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Mrs. Marston: Jabbering! I like 
that! If your Thanksgiving dinner 
isn’t worth a little of your time, it’s 
hardly worth cooking. After all, I’m 
only trying to please you. 

Mr. Marston: But you do please me, 
Eleanor. You’re a wonderful cook. 
If you had mush and milk for 
Thanksgiving dinner, it would be 
O.iK. with me. 

Mrs. Marston: I’d hate to try it. 
Thank goodness, the children still 
take an interest in their food. (Enter 
Fippie.) Here’s Fiddle. Maybe 
she’ll help me decide. 

Fippie: Decide what? Just bring on 
your weighty problems and I'll tell 
you what to do. What’s on your 
mind, Moms? 

Mrs. Marston: Thanksgiving dinner. 
Shall we have Grandmother’s pud- 
ding or a straight Indian Meal 
pudding like last year? 

Fipp.E: How could we have either one 
with Aunt Hester coming? She'll 
have to have pumpkin pie or the 
world will come to an end. 

Mrs. Marston: But she’s not coming, 
dear. That’s why we can relax and 
have a pudding instead of those ever- 
lasting pies. 

Mr. Marston: What’s that? (Laying 
down magazine) Did you say some- 
thing about Hester not coming for 
Thanksgiving, Eleanor? 

Mrs. Marston: Why yes, dear. It’s 
not her turn. This is Tillie’s year. 
Remember? 

Mr. Marston: It’s nothing of the sort. 
It’s Hester’s year. 

Fipp.e: You’re slipping, Moms. Aunt 
Tillie was here last. 

Mrs. Marston: But I just wrote to 
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Tillie last week... and... 

Mr. Marston: Don’t tell me you in- 
vited her. 

Mrs. Marston: But certainly I in- 
vited her. Your sister Hester was 
here last Christmas. 

Mr. Marston: And what about the 


visit we had from Tillie in the 
summer? 
Mrs. Marston: But that doesn’t 


count. That wasn’t a holiday. 

Mr. Marston: Holiday or no holi- 
day, she was here a whole week, and 
Hester found out about it, so natur- 
ally that makes it Hester’s turn. 

Mrs. Marston: I never heard of such 
crazy reasoning. They take turns 
on holidays . . . and summer vaca- 
tion isn’t a holiday. 

Mr. Marston: Maybe not, but I heard 
from Hester today and she’s coming. 

Mrs. Marston: Oh, Bill, then we'll 
have both of them on our hands at 
one time. Tillie wrote that she’s 
coming too. 

Fippie: If you ask me, you two are in 
an awful jam. Boy, oh boy! This 
will be something to see. Tillie the 
Toiler and Hester the Heckler under 
the same roof. 

Mr. Marston: Fidelity Marston, if 
you can’t show the proper respect 
for your aunts, you may leave the 
room. 

FippteE: Oh, but Daddy, you know 
they are both perfectly awful and 
they cramp our style something 
fierce. Aunt Tillie with her Penn- 
sylvania Dutch accent and her awful 
clothes, and Aunt Hester with her 
New England Conscience and all 
that rigamarole about her family 
tree. (Imitating) Remember, Fi- 
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delity, on your father’s side, you are 
a direct descendant of Governor 
Bradford. The Marstons are one of 
the oldest families in America. 
(Dropping affected voice) And then 
Aunt Tillie with her V’s like W’s 
and her W’s like V’s. Oh, boy, oh 
boy, oh, boy! 

Mrs. Marston: Hush, Fiddle. Your 
Aunt Tillie is a very fine person, 
with or without a family tree. And 
for that matter the Schneiders came 
to America in 1731 ... and that 
should be enough to satisfy anyone. 

Mr. Marston: Now, Eleanor, let’s not 
make this a family argument. You 
know perfectly well we can’t have 
Tillie at the same table with Hester. 

Mrs. Marston (Indignant): Do you 
mean to imply your sister is better 
than mine? 

Mr. Marston (Groaning): You know 
better than that. But we can’t have 
those two old ladies sitting across 
the table from each other when they 
don’t even speak. 

Frppue: And the dinner, Moms, think 
of that! Why, we’d have to have a 
double decker. Mashed potatoes for 
Aunt Tillie, candied sweets for La 
Belle Hester. Cranberry sauce for 
Aunt Tillie, cranberry jelly for Aunt 
Hester. Sauerkraut with the turkey 
for your sister; fried oysters with the 
turkey for Pop’s sister. Thyme and 

sage in the turkey stuffing for Aunt 

Tillie, chestnut dressing for Aunt 

Hester. Mince pie for one, pumpkin 

pieforthe other. Golly days, we’d kill 

ourselves cooking. And besides, we 
can’t afford all that stuff for those 

two old clucks, pardon me, Dad, I 

should have said those two old dears. 


Mrs. Marston: Yes, I know. You 
can’t tell me a thing about their 
notions on cookery. It was cooking 
that caused all the trouble in the 
first place. 

Fripp e: I never knew that. I thought 
they were just born hating each 
other. 

Mr. Marston: Nonsense. Hester was, 
in her day, a very famous cook, one 
of the best in New England, in fact. 

Mrs. Marston: Well, you'll have to 
admit, Bill, Aunt Tillie is no slouch 
either. Her Schnitz and Knepp and 
Potato Pancakes Shoefly pie are 
something to dream about. 

Mr. Marston: You win there, Eleanor. 
And it’s just too bad those two had 
to fall out over a recipe. 

Mrs. Marston: Yes, it seems ridicu- 
lous now, but it was tragic to them. 
You see, Aunt Tillie had a famous 
old Fastnacht recipe that your Aunt 
Hester wanted. But Tillie wouldn’t 
give it to her because your Aunt 
Hester had refused to give her an 
equally famous recipe for clam 
chowder. Well, one day when the 
two of them were visiting here, Aunt 
Tillie was stirring up some Fast- 
nachts and Hester hid in the back 
stairway and peeked out through the 
door to try to get her recipe. Some- 
how or other Tillie discovered her 
and there was an awful row. Maybe 
they could have patched it up, but 
Tillie called Hester a “dogged old 
Wonnernose”’ and that seemed to fix 
the whole business. 

Fippie (Laughing): A ‘“Wonnernose!”’ 
What’s that? 

Mrs. Marston: It’s a Wonder-Nose 

. Or a nosey person who sticks 


his nose into other people’s business. 
Anyhow, the two never forgave each 
other and they haven’t spoken 
since. 

Rocky (Enters): Hy’a, all! 
cookin’? 

Mrs. Marston: Don’t mention cook- 
ing, please. 

Mr. Marston: And take off your hat. 
No wonder Hester says the children 
of today have no breeding. 

Rocky: Craminy! Don’t 
Hester De Pester is here. 

Mr. Marston: Rocky! You should be 
ashamed to call your Aunt Hester 
names. 

Rocky: I know, but golly, Dad, is she 
really here? 

Mrs. Marston: No, but she’s coming, 
so you might as well start watching 
your language right now, and your 
manners, too. I want you and 


What's 


tell me 


Fiddle to behave yourselves. 
Fipp.e: You'll have to stop calling me 


Fiddle, Moms. Aunt Hester hates 
nicknames. I’ll have to be Fidelity. 
And Rocky must be “Cliff.” Meet 
my dear brother, Clifford Bradford 
Marston. 

Rocky: I'll Clifford Bradford Marston 
you, Miss Dribble Puss. 

Mrs. Marston: Children! Please! We 
have enough trouble. Rocky, your 
Aunt Tillie and your Aunt Hester 
are both coming for Thanksgiving. 

Rocky: After that there’ll be no more 
need for the atomic bomb. Holy 
smokes, who got their wires crossed? 

Mr. Marston: I don’t know exactly 
whose fault it is, but we'll have to 
uncross them right now. Eleanor, 
you'll have to call Tillie and tell her 
not to come. 


Mrs. Marston: And what’s the matter 
with your calling Hester and chang- 
ing her plans? 

Mr. Marston: You know I can’t do 
that. Hester is so sensitive, so 
easily hurt. 

Mrs. Marston: And what about 
Tillie? I don’t want to hurt her 
feelings either. 

Rocky: Yeah, but poor Aunt Hester 
lives all alone. It would be pretty 
tough to eat alone on Thanksgiving 
day. At least Aunt Tillie has other 
people around her. 

Mrs. Marston: If you can count a 
bunch of other old ladies like 
herself. An Old Folks’ Home is no 
garden spot for Thanksgiving either. 
She just lives for these visits to our 
house, she loves you children, and 
I’m not going to disappoint her. 

Mr. Marston: And that’s just how I 
I feel about Hester. 

Fipp.e: That’s what you call a dead- 
lock. Gee, for once I wish Tessie 
would come. Maybe she’d have a 
suggestion. 

Tesstz (Enters): Did somebody call 
Tessie? Here I am, and oh, people, 
I have the most wonderful news. 

Rocky: Then spill it, ‘cause everybody 
else is down in the dumps. 

Tessie: Oh, Mother, remember that 
perfectly excruciating G.I. I met at 
the beach? The big handsome one 
with the brown eyes and the. . . 

Rocky: And the knock knees. Sure, I 
remember. He was a lug. What 
about him? 

Tessie: Quiet, Oaf. Well, Mother, 
what do you think? He’s stationed 
up here and I just ran into him at the 
library, and guess what? 
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Rocky: You knocked the breath out 
of him, and no wonder. 
putting on weight, Sis. 

Tessie: Oh, shut up. Nick, that’s his 
name, is coming for Thanksgiving 
dinner. 

ALL: What? 

Tessie: Yes, for dinner, I thought you 
wouldn’t mind. He doesn’t know a 
soul here in town and he’s as lonely 
as can be. He was thrilled to come. 

Mrs. Marston: But Tessie, it won’t 
do. You wouldn’t want him here 
with your Aunt Tillie and your Aunt 
Hester. 

Tessie: Heavenly horrors! Don’t tell 
me they’re both coming, this year. 

Mrs Marston: I’m afraid so. 

Mr. Marston: Unless your mother 
sidetracks Tillie. 

Mrs. Marston: Or unless you cancel 
Aunt Hester. 

FippLE: See. (Shrugging her shoul- 
ders) It’s Greek meeting Greek. 
They’re both set . . . so we’re stuck 
with the two Aunties. 

Rocky: Gosh, I wonder if they’ll pull 
each other’s hair out. 

Tessie: Oh, but Mother, I can’t disap- 

point Nick. . . and yet... 
Oh, I'll be so embarrassed to have 
those two fuddy-duddies here, 
neither one speaking to the other. 
What will he think of us? 

Rocky: Maybe he has fighting rela- 
tions, too. It happens in the best of 
families. 

Tessie: But Nick is different. He’s the 
literary type. 

Rocky: What’s that? Does that mean 
he can read and write? 

Tressrz: Oh my, why were brothers 
ever born? It means he is the book- 


You’re 


ish type. As a matter of fact he’s 
writing a book of his own. 

FippLe: Gee, an author? Is he a mys- 
tery writer? 

Rocky: Like Ellery Queen? 

Tessie: I don’t know. He doesn’t talk 
much about his work. It’s something 
very important for the army, some 
sort of research problem, too. 
Maybe he’ll tell us more about it 
later. But oh, Mother, what shall I 
do? 

Mrs. Marston: You'll have to decide 
that for yourself, child. If you can 
stand it, we can. At least the boy 
will talk. Maybe that will help to 
relax the tension. 

Mr. Marston: I’m sure you'll have no 
cause to be embarrassed by Hester. 
She’ll be polite. 

Mrs. Marston: So will Tillie, but not 
polite enough to speak first. If 
Hester meets her half way, they 
might unbend. 

Mr. Marston: Not in a thousand 
years. Our best bet is to tell one of 
them not to come. 

Fipp.Le: But which one? 

Mr. anp Mrs. Marston (Together): 
Tillie. Hester. 

Tessie: Why not call them both off? 
That would settle the problem. 

Rocky: Aw, heck! Thanksgiving’s a 
time families should be together 
whether they’re mad or not. I say 
let ’em both come, and we’ll see 
what gives. Maybe it won’t be as 
bad as we think. 

Fippue: Good for you, Rocky. I sec- 
ond the motion. 

Mrs. Marston: Under the circum- 
stances I don’t see what else we 
could do. What do you say, Bill? 































Mr. Marston: O.K. But it’s at your 
own risk. If we all get indigestion, 
I'll buy the soda mints. 

Curtain 


SCENE 2 

Settine: The Marston living-room on 
Thanksgiving morning. 

At Rise: Aunt TILuip, a jolly-looking 
old lady, somewhat wide in circum- 
ference is seated on a sofa with a dish- 
pan of bread filling on her lap. 
FIDDLE is seated on a stool beside her. 

Aunt Tie: Ach, Fiddle, such a nice 
house you have here. So bright and 
warm (Bouncing up and down) and 
this here sofy is wonderful soft like a 
feather tick. 

Fippte: It’s a new one. Dad gave it to 
Mother last year for Christmas. 

Aunt Tiuure: Ach yes. Christmas. 
That’s ven your Aunt Hester wisited 
you last, ain’t? 

FIpp.E: Well, yes, I guess that was the 
last time Aunt Hester was here. 

Aunt Titure: My, My! That voman 
looks more like a dill pickel every 
day she lives. 

Fippte: Oh, Aunt Tillie. (Laughing) 
You’re a scream. 

Aunt TiLure (Laughing, too): More 
speck she should have still on her old 


bones. Then she could set better on 
them hard-backed chairs in that 
hotel. 


Fipp.e: Aunt Hester believes in keep- 
ing her girlish figure. 

Aunt Tiuuie: And her girlish hair do, 
too. Humph! I don’t hold with no 
short hair and permanents. . . not 
ven a voman hits her seventies, I 
don’t. 








Fipp.e: But Aunt Hester’s only 69. 

Aunt Tiuure: Ach, Fiddle, don’t be 
such a dumkopf! 69! So’s your 
Aunt Emmy! How’s fer watching 
a little out wis that bread, Child? 
Your pieces is too big. Wery, wery 
fine they must be or it makes not 
good. 

Aunt Hester (Entering with her knit- 

She is a tall, dignified 
woman, quite thin, and carries herself 
very straight. She is searching in her 
bag as she enters): Oh, dear me, I 
must have left my glasses upstairs. 
Do bea good child, Fidelity, and see 
if you can find them. 

Fripp.e: O.K., Aunt Hester. 
them in just a sec. 
pan as she rises.) 

Aunt Titre: Careful, Fiddle, Careful. 
Don’t be so dopplich. (Fipp1ie 
exits. AUNT Hester seats herself 
across the room from AuNT TILLIE 
who goes on with her work. There is 
dead silence.) 

Aunt TILuie (Calling): Eleanor, come 
see vuncet if this is enough bread. 
I sink it vill make plenty, still. 
(Enter Mrs. Marston). 

Mrs. Marston: Oh, yes, Tillie. That’s 
oodles. 

Aunt Hester: In Massachusetts we 
always stuff our fowls the day before 
and have them ready for the oven. 

Mrs. Marston: So do we, Hester, but 
this is to be baked as a side dish 

with thyme and sage. Tillie 
likes it that way, you know. 

Aunt Hester: Yes, I’ve heard of folks 
doing it that way, but personally, | 
wouldn’t care for it. 

Aunt Titure (70 Mrs. Marston): 
Personally she don’t have to eat 
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none of it, so it makes no neffer mind 
to me. 

Mrs. Marston: How about you com- 
ing out in the kitchen, Tillie, and 
giving me a hand with basting the 
turkey? 

Aunt TILuie: Sure, sure. Ach, Eleanor, 
such a wonderful fine sing it is to get 
back in a kitchen where a body can 
put on an apron and get to work. 

Aunt Hester (Very much injured): 
I’m sure I’d be willing to help you, 
Eleanor. After all, I know this big 
crowd is too much for you. 

Mrs. Marston: Oh, not at all Hester, 
dear. And I'll call on you when it 
comes to making the gravy. There’s 
nobody like you when it comes to 
gravies. 

Aunt Hester: Oh, Eleanor, you flatter 
me. It’s just that I always mix my 
flour and water first and then add it 
very gradually. 

Aunt TILLIE: To make gravy what is 
gravy, the flour must be browned in 
good hot fat. Otherwise it ain’t got 
no flavor. 

Aunt Hester: Well, well, well. Some 
folks certainly do intrude their 
opinions before they are asked. 

Mrs. Marston: Oh, dear! Please, 
Tillie, do come along with me. 
(They exit. FIDDLE enters.) 

FippLte: Here’s your specs, Aunt 
Hester. My, what a beautiful afghan 
you’re knitting. That must take a 
lot of time. 

Aunt Hester (With a deep sigh): And 
I have nothing but time on my 
hands, Fidelity. The days are very 
long just sitting in a hotel all day. 
By the way, was your Aunt Tillie 
here on a visit this summer? 


Fipp.e: Yes, she was. 

Aunt Hester: Humph! I heard she 
stayed a week. Wasn’t that a 
rather long visit? 

Fipp.e: Oh, not so long. She seemed 
to enjoy it. 

Aunt Hester: Doubtless. I notice 
she is getting very heavy. That’s 
bad for a woman of her years. Often 
causes high blood pressure. Your 
Aunt Tillie was always an enormous 
eater. But I guess she’s had to cut 
down now that she’s in her seventies. 

Fippue: Is Aunt Tillie that old? 

Aunt Hester (Confidentially): And 
then some. But she’ll never admit 
it. Some women are so touchy about 
their ages. Now take myself, for 
instance, I don’t care a fig who knows 
I’m 69. I’m proud of it. (Mr. Mar- 
STON enters.) 

Mr. Marston: Hello, there, you two. 
Where’s the rest of my harem? 

Aunt Hester: Out in the kitchen. 
Eleanor made it very clear that she 
preferred Tillie to help get the 
dinner. 

Mr. Marston: Nonsense, Hester. 
You mustn’t be so touchy. Eleanor 
will be glad for your help. 

Aunt Hester (Angrily): Touchy, am 
I? Don’t you call me touchy, 
William Marston. It’s bad enough 
to be invited to spend my holiday 
under the same roof with that... . 
that stupid, stubborn woman who 
won’t even speak to me without 
being called “touchy.” The very 
idea. I have a good notion to go up- 
stairs and pack my things. 

Mr. Marston: Now, now, Hester. 

Control yourself, please. This is 

Thanksgiving Day .. . a time we 

































should spend in peace and quiet. 

Come, now, let’s go out in the 

kitchen together and see how din- 

ner’s coming on. 

Aunt Hestrr: I’ll not set foot in that 
kitchen so long as Tillie Schneider 
is there. 

Fipp.e: Oh, please, Aunt Hester, Aunt 
Tillie doesn’t mean any harm. 

Aunt Hester (Sniffing into handker- 
chief): That’s right, side with her. 
You’re all against me, every one of 
you. I’m not welcome here. 

Mr. Marston: That’s silly. Of course, 
you're welcome. 
own sister. 

Aunt Hester: And if you had any 
respect for me you wouldn’t permit 
me to be insulted. 

Fipp.e: But no one insulted you, Aunt 
Hester. Honest, Dad, Aunt Tillie 
never said a word to her. 

Aunt Hester: That’s just it. 
never speaks to me. 

Fipp.E: But you don’t speak to her, 
either. 

Mr. Marston: Hush, Fiddle. 
very childish. (Calling) 
come in here, can’t you? 

Mrs. Marston (Entering): Yes, dear? 

Mr. Marston: Isn’t there something 
Hester can do to help in the kitchen? 

Mrs. Marston: Well, not just now, 
but later when we start to dish up. 

Aunt Hester (Crying): Now you see 
how it is, William? 

Aunt Titi (Entering): Who’s kick- 
ing up such a rumpus? If it makes 
trouble for me to be in the kitchen, I 

can go home still or I can set in my 

room. I been hearin’ every word 
and nobody can say Tillie Schneider 
stays noveres ver she ain’t vanted. 


You’re my very 


She 


This is 
Eleanor, 








(Removing apron and giving it to 
ELEANOR) Here, tie this vuncet 
around that voman and git her out 
from my sight. She greistles me. 

Mrs. Marston: Tillie, please. You 
promised me you wouldn’t make a 
fuss. 

Aunt Truure: Makin’ a fuss, am I? 
Vell, I'll show you vuncet how I 
could make a fuss if I vasn’t a lady. 

Mrs. Marston (Crying): Oh, Bill, I 
knew it would be this way. Oh, dear, 
this is awful. I’m going upstairs and 
I don’t care who gets the dinner. So 
there! You can just do the best you 
can. The turkey’s in the oven and 
from there on, it’s up to you. (Exit 
Mrs. Marston in tears.) 

Mr. Marston: Eleanor, 
Eleanor, you can’t do this. 
back here, Eleanor. 
Mrs. Marston.) 

Fipp.e (Looks at the two angry women) : 
Golly, it’s no wonder that countries 
have wars. It would take a whole 
peace conference to settle this fight. 
Look, Aunt Tillie, won’t you please 
let bygones be bygones and make up 
with Aunt Hester? 

Aunt Hester: She called me a 
“dogged old wonnernose,” and I'll 
never forget it. 

Aunt Truuie: And for why? Because 
that’s chust vat you are. . . an old 
vonnernose a-snoopin into my cook- 
pot to steal my Fastnacht recipe. 

Aunt Hester: Steal? Steal? Why you 
impudent old woman! (They are 
about to fly at each other.) 

Fipp.e: Please, please, Aunt Tillie! 
Aunt Hester! Please. (Trssim en- 
ters with Nick.) 

TessiE: Hello, 


please. 
Come 
(He goes after 


Fiddle. Where’s 
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Mother? 

FippLe: She — she’s upstairs, and I 
have to see her right away. (Ezit 
FIpDLF.) 

TessizE (To Nick): That’s my sister, 
Nick, a screwball if there ever was 
one. And this is my Aunt Tillie 
Schneider and my Aunt Hester 
Marston. Aunties, this is Nick 
Freed. He’s come to have dinner 
with us. 

Aunts: How do you do. 

Nick: I sure am glad to meet Tessie’s 
aunts. Boy, it’s wonderful to have a 
family like this and be together on 
Thanksgiving day. 

Tessie: Yes, isn’t it? If you'll excuse 
me, Nick, I’ll run upstairs and get 
Mother. Aunt Hester, you’ll have 
to do the honors. Nick is a writer 

. maybe a famous one. Aunt 
Tillie can tell you some wonderful 
Pennsylvania Dutch stories, Nick. 
Maybe you could use them in your 
book. (Ezit.) 

Nick: Oh, I’m not that kind of a 


writer. Yousee. . . well. . . it may 
may sound funny .. . but I write 
cook books. 


Aunts: Cook books? 

Nick: Yes, in a way it sort of embar- 
rasses me, but you see, the army is 
interested in collecting regional re- 
cipes so that boys from all over the 
country will have foods that they 
are used to. We want to train our 
army cooks to be the best chefs in 
the whole world. Right now Uncle 
Sam is overhauling his cook book, 
and I’m one of a staff employed to 
work on the food survey and help 
line up popular recipes from every 
section in the country. 


Aunt Hester: How very interesting. 

Aunt Truure: Ach my, I neffer heard 
of such goings on ... a young 
sprout like yourself huntin’ up re- 
cipes. Now vat do you know about 
the like of that anyhow? 

Nick: Oh, I’m not a bad cook, myself, 
in an amateur way. But since I’ve 
been working on this job I’m really 
interested. Ever since the days of 
the Puritans, America has been 
noted for good food, and there’s no 
reason why our famous regional 
foods can’t be made available to the 
men in our standing armies. 

Aunt Hester: Young man, that’s a 
very sound idea. Now take the New 
England recipes for instance. B own 
bread, corned beef hash, baked 
beans, fish chowder. . . 

Nick: Oh, boy, fish chowder! You 
know there aren’t any two recipes 
that are alike. I bet I have skeenteen 
recipes for clam chowder, for in- 
stance, all different. 

Aunt Hester: Well, (Very proudly), 


if I must say so myself. . . I make 
the finest chowder there is . . . and 
I'd risk my reputation as a cook on 
my recipe. 


Nick: Golly, maybe this will be the 
right one. Would you mind giving 
it to me? 

Aunt Titus: Ha! Not that vun! Not 
for all the money in the vorld vould 
she tell how she makes vis those 
clams. Sirty years I tried to get that 
recipe . . . me her own sister-in-law 

. and vould she give it me? No. 

Aunt Hester: Pay no attention to 
this woman, young man. She doesn’t 
know what she’s saying. Just be- 
cause she refuses to give her own 








recipes away, she thinks everyone 

else is just like her. 

Nick: Are you a cook, too, Mrs. . 
Mins 

Aunt TILure: Schneider is the name, 
Tillie Schneider. Yes, I can make 
right smart victuals, if I do say so, as 
shouldn’t. But down Pennsylvania 
way we make sings different. 

Nick: Don’t I know it. . . Smierkase, 
Hasen Pfeffer, Scrappel, Sauerbra- 
ten, Shupp Noodles, Fastnachts 

. Oh, boy, if I can just run down a 
really good Fastnacht recipe, I'll 
be happy. 

Aunt Hester: You’ve come to the 
right person, but you’ll never get it 
young man, never. 

Nick: You mean you have a recipe, 
Mrs. Schneider? 

Aunt Hester: Does she? Mr. Freed, 
Tillie Schneider makes the best 
Fastnachts in the entire United 
States of America. 

Aunt Tiuure: Vy, Hester Marston 

that’s the first nice sing you 
said to me in sirty years. (Bursts 
into tears.) 

Aunt Hester: There, there, Tillie. I 
always did hold you to be the finest 
cook out of the New England States. 
I couldn’t say less. It’s the truth. 

Aunt Tiiure: Ach, bless us and save 
us. It’s that good to hear you say 
so. Set yourself right down here, 
Mister, and me and Hester vill tell 
you some recipes vot vill make your 
mouth water right down on your 
west. 

Aunt Hester (Sitting on sofa on the 
other side of Nick): Now about this 

clam chowder. You take a quart and 

a half of soft shell clams, and separate 


the stomachs from the necks. 

Aunt Ti.ure: For Fastnachts you must 
first make wis a yeast cake and a cup 
of warm water. Not hot water, 
mind, but chust so, like you say 
luke-varm. Then after you soak 
your yeast cake, you... 

Aunt Hester: You cover the clam 
necks with water and simmer for 
three quarters of an hour. 

Aunt Truure: Then you heat up two 
cups of milk wis one cup of good rich 
butter chust out of the churn. 

Aunt Hester: Next you fry three nice 
big pieces of salt pork with six sliced 
potatoes and three onions. 

Aunt Triuure: Then add sree cups of 
vite sugar and the yeast vot you 
dunked in the varm water. 

Aunt Hester: Then you must very 
sarefully combine — (Rocky enters 
during the exchange of recipes and 
stands amazed.) 

Rocky: Say, what goes on here? Where 
is everybody and when’s dinner 
ready? There’s something burning in 
the kitchen. I think it’s the turkey. 

Aunt Hester: Oh my patience! Quick, 
Tillie. Let’s see what we can do. 

Aunt Tiuure: Ai, yai, yai, yai yai! 
Hurry, hurry! If the turkey burns, 
we'll neffer hear the last of it. (Both 
exit. ) 

Nick: I’m afraid your Aunts and I 
were so busy talking we forgot all 
about the dinner. 

Rocky: You mean they were both 
talking? 

Nick: Why, sure. 

Rocky: Talking to you or to each 
other? 

Nick: Both — to me and to each other. 





Rocky: Jeepers! Brother, you should 
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run for president. (Calling) Hey, 
everybody .. . come out . . . come 
out wherever you are . . . the war’s 
over. They’ve run up the white flag. 
(Mr. and Mrs. Marston, FIppie 
and 'TEsste enter.) 

Mr. Marston: What’s all the shouting 
about? 

Rocky: We really have something to 

shout about now. Aunt Tillie and 





Aunt Hester have signed an armis- 
tice. 

Mrs. Marston: What are you talking 
about, Rocky? Where in heavens’ 
name are they? 

Rocky: Out in the kitchen having a 
conference over the turkey. This fel- 
low here seems to be the original 
peacemaker. 

Tessie: Oh, Nick, you’re wonderful. 

Nick: Oh, it was nothing, really, it was 
just . . . (The Aunts enter, smiling 
broadly and wiping their hands on a 
dish towel and on an apron.) 








Aunt Hester: No cause for alarm, 
Rocky, the bird is doing fine. 

Aunt Truuie: Thanks to your Aunt 
Hester. 

Aunt Hester: Nothing of the sort, it 
was your Aunt Tillie who really 
saved the day. 

Mrs. Marston: Praises be! They’ve 
made up. 

Aunt Hester: Made up? What are 
you talking about, Eleanor? I always 
did say Tillie was the best cook in 27 
counties. And tomorrow morning 
we're going to stir up a batch of 
Fastnachts over her recipe, aren’t 
we, Tillie? 

Aunt Tiuure: But first I want you 
should show me just how you make 
wis them clams. 

Aunt Hester: Very well, I will. I'll 
let you see everything I put in the 
kettle... you... “you dogged old 
Wonnernose.”’ 


THE END 


Known But to God 


by Graham Du Bois 


Characters 
Tom 
BILL 
Tue GIR, a reporter 
Mrs. GLENN 
Tue Voice or Roycr, her son 
JEAN, her daughter 
Tue Voice or Tony 
Manpy, a colored woman 
Tue Voice or Sanpy, her son 
Mrs. Powaick 
Tue Voice or Runt, her son 


American soldiers 


Sertine: The tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier. 

Time: November, 1922. 

At Rise: Bru is pacing back and forth 
before the tomb as Tom enters, left. 

Tom: All quiet, Bill? 

Brut: As quiet as the desert, Tom. 
Even the wind is still. This kind of 
quiet gets on your nerves, doesn’t it? 

Tom: Not on mine. I’ve got used to it, 
I guess. It did for a while. I 
thought I’d go crazy at first —- be- 


fore the people started to come. 

Bri: What people? 

Tom: The mothers and 
wives and sweethearts. 

Briu: Whose? 

Tom (Motioning toward the tomb): His. 

Bru: His? What do you mean? How 
many mothers did he have? 

Tom: One. But, you see, each mother 
who had a son who didn’t come back 
from the war, that died unknown, 
thinks her son is the boy lying in 
there. And it’s the same way with 
the and wives and sweet- 
hearts. 


sisters and 


sisters 


Bru: I’ve seen only one person all day. 
Tom: You haven’t been here long 
enough. You will. They’ll come. 
Brit: What do they do when they 

come? 

Tom: Some just leave a flower and go 
go off. Some just stand here and 
don’t say a word. But the ones that 
get me are the talkers. 

Bri: The talkers? What do they say 
to you? 

Tom: They don’t talk to me. 

Brit (Amazed): They don’t talk to 
you? Who, then, — 

Tom: They talk to him. (Nods towards 
the tomb.) 

Brix: To him? 

Tom: Yes, they talk, just like we’re 
doing now. They ask questions, and 
then they stop and listen as if some- 
body was answering them. Reckon 
they hear voices— or think they 
hear? The I figure it out, 
they’re just plain nuts. 

Bru: The only person I saw just sat 
on that chair and wrote. 

Tom: I bet I know the one you mean. 
A girl? Sort of cute? 


way 


Bru: She wasn’t hard to look at. 

Tom: She’s the one. I was falling for 
her until I found out she was just ss 
loony as the rest of them. 

Brtu: Loony, is she? 

Tom: I’ll say she is! One day I told 
her about the women talking to this 
unknown soldier. “I reckon they 
think they hear voices,” I said. And 
you know what she said to that? 

Brut: I guess she said they only 
imagined they did. 

Tom: Oh, no, she didn’t, not that girl. 
She said, “They do hear voices. | 
hear them, myself.’”’ And then you 
could have knocked me over with 
a feather, for she said, “He talks to 
me. That’s why I come here to 


write.” 

Brit: I guess you got her wrong, 
soldier. She didn’t really mean she 
heard anything: she meant the Un- 


known Soldier gave her inspiration. 

Tom: Well, I reckon I’d better be 
going. I’!l relieve you in an hour. 
(Walks to right and stops. Looking 
off stage) Here she comes. (Erzit. 
Enter Giru, right, with paper tablet. 
She crosses to chair to left of tomb and 
sits.) 

Brit: Come here to write, don’t you? 

Grru: Yes. You see, my newspaper, 
The Herald, asked me to write a 
story for the Armistice Day edition 
next week. I’ve already written 
some of it. Want to hear? 

Brix (Leaning on gun): Sure. 

Girt (Reading): “To this tomb they 
come from North and South and 
East and West, and they hear voices 
and see visions; and yet each takes 
away but what she brings, for the 
voices are but echoes of their inner 
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selves, and the visions are mere re- 
flections of their cherished hopes.” 
(Looks up at Bru) Tell me what you 
think of it. 

Brit: Sounds fine! (Points to left) 
Look! Here come some people. 

Grru (Looking): It’s the women I saw 
in the restaurant a while ago. They 
come from a little town way up in 
New York. They’re making a kind 
of pilgrimage to the tomb. 

Britt: They’ve stopped now. One 
woman is coming on alone. (Enter 
Mrs. GLENN, left. She stands before 
the tomb, reading the inscription.) 

Mrs. Guren (Reading): “Here lies in 
honored glory an American soldier, 
known but to God.” (Pauses) 
Known but to God!. . . And to me. 

Brit (To Grey): The old lady looks 
tired. I'll give her this chair. 
(Places chair in front of the tomb) 
Here, lady. Sit down and rest. Take 
it easy. 

Mrs. GLENN: Thank you, my boy. 
(She sits and Bru begins pacing 
back and forth to left of tomb.) 

Mrs. GLENN (Stretching out her arms): 
Let me hear his voice, dear God. 

Bru (Pausing near Grr): Look at her 
holding out her arms. There’s noth- 
ing there. Maybe I’d better tell her. 

GirL: No. Wait! Don’t disturb her. 
(Resumes her writing.) 

Mrs. GLENN: Just once, dear God, 
just once! (The Voice or Royce 
comes from the tomb.) 

Royce: Mother! I am here, dear. 
(Bru resumes his pacing.) 

Mrs. GLENN: Royce! I knew that it 
was you in the tomb. As soon as I 
heard they were bringing back an 
Unknown Soldier I said to myself, 
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“It’s Royce.” And somehow I 
didn’t grieve any more as I had done 
when you were reported missing. 
It was just as if you were coming 
home. I didn’t tell anybody about 
it. It was all too fantastic for any- 
one but me to believe. I always saw 
the hero in you, son. 

Royce: Nobody else did. How could 
they? A boy who was always afraid 
of something. Too timid to go to 
bed in the dark. 

Mrs. GLenn: It was the kind of 
timidity, Royce, that was closely 
akin to courage. I remember the 
night you made up your mind to 
conquer your fear of darkness. You 
were only five, but you insisted on 
marching off to your room alone. 

Royce: Yes, I was always doing crazy 
things like that. I never under- 
stood just why. I had a terror of 
breaking a leg, but at college I 
forced myself to join the football 
squad and be battered groggy on 
the scrubs. 

Mrs. GuENN: And yet, son, you didn’t 
wait for the draft; you volunteered. 

Royce: Just another impulsive act, 
Mother. After this nation got into 
the war I was so afraid I’d be 
drafted that I couldn’t sleep. I had 
to do something to keep from going 
crazy, and so one morning I walked 
into a recruiting station and en- 
listed. 

Mrs. GLENN: It seems to me, son, you 
had the finest kind of bravery — the 
kind that conquers fear. 

Royce: I hadn’t conquered it, Mother: 
I had only suppressed it. It came 
alive again in France. 

Mrs. GLENN: You mean you were 








afraid — even after that? 

Royce: Yes, Mother, dreadfully afraid. 
It came upon me just after we went 
into the front line trenches. I was 
panic-stricken; there’; no other word 
for it. 

Mrs. GLENN: What did you do, son? 

Royce: I knew I couldn’t go through 
with it — the long days and nights 
of waiting, the wounded and the 
filth and the noise. I was trembling 
so that I was afraid the other men 
would see and call me a coward. I 
knew I had to do something to save 
my reason. 

Mrs. GLenn: And what did you do, 
Royce? 

Royce: Out between the lines there 
were wounded men crying for water. 
In the lulls in the firing we could 
hear their groans. Before I realized 
what I was doing I was asking per- 
mission to go out to them. Others 
volunteered. The captain laid his 
hand on my shoulder. “Royce,” he 
said, “I’m putting you in charge of 
these men. You will lead them.” I 
looked around at them. They were 
a motley crew. There was a truck- 
driver and a bar-tender and a car- 
penter, and I felt a lump in my 
throat. It didn’t come from fear, 
Mother; it came from the knowledge 
that these men, upon whom I would 
have looked with contempt at home, 
were going out with me to die for 
other men. 

Mrs. Guenn: Did you get to those 
poor fellows — the wounded, I 
mean? 

Royce: Yes; some of them. But the 
enemy got me before I had gone very 
far. I felt a pain tearing through my 


chest, and suddenly J found myself 
falling. 

Mrs. GLENN: Oh, Royce! Were you 
conscious? 

Royce: There were moments of con- 
sciousness, Mother. I knew I was 
finished unless a miracle happened. 

Mrs. GLENN: Did you suffer much? 

Royce: More than I care to tell you, 
dear. But with the suffering there 
was a kind of surging joy — the 
knowledge that I should never be 
afraid again, that there was nothing 
to fear in life or in death. And for a 
moment I thought the miracle was 
going to happen. 

Mrs. GLENN: What do you mean, 
Royce? 

Royce: I saw a man leap over the top 
of our trenches and begin crawling 
toward me. I don’t know how but I 
knew he was coming for me. And 
then a strange thing happened. He 
stopped. 

Mrs. GLENN: He stopped? Maybe he 
was wounded. 

Royce: No; not at that time. The 
Germans had ceased firing for a 
moment, but he crawled into a 
shell-hole and stayed there for what 
seemed an eternity. He did it 
calmly, deliberately, as if he were 
debating something. He was so 
near that I could almost see his face, 
and yet he lay in that shell-hole as if 
making up his mind whether to come 
on or not. 

Mrs. Guenn: Did he finally come on? 

Royce: At last he did. I lost coa- 
sciousness. The next thing I knew 
I was in his arms and he was carry- 
ing me back. I tried to speak to him. 
I wanted to know why he stopped in 
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the shell-hole. Then the end came 

— for us both. A shell dropped — 
and we were unknown soldiers. 

Mrs. GuLenN: Can you remember 
anything that happened after that? 

Royce: I remember everything, 
Mother. I was lying in a church 
with other dead soldiers, waiting for 
a sergeant to drop on the coffin of 
one of us the flower that would en- 
title him to be buried in this tomb. 
I remember hoping that he would 
drop it on me and then being 
ashamed of that hope. 

Mrs. GLENN: Ashamed, son? Why? 

Royce: Because I questioned my right 
to be honored. 

Mrs. GuEeNN: You died glorivusly — 
for others. 

Royce: But I didn’t live gloriously for 
others. I was a snob. There were 
so many I could have helped if I 
had not looked upon them with con- 
temptuous indifference. There was 
Tony. Because his father kept a 
fruit and flower shop I blackballed 
him when his name came up for 
election in my fraternity. But I did 
more than that; I destroyed his most 
cherished dream. 

Mrs. Guenn: His most cherished 
dream? 

Royce: I guess Jean knows what I 
mean. I’d rather not talk about it. 
Tony was not the only one. There 
was Runt. 

Mrs. GLENN: What a strange little 
fellow he was—always sensitive 
about his size; always ready to fight 
at the drop of a hat. 

Royce: I always despised him because 

his father was janitor in Dad’s bank 

and because Runt was everything I 
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was not. He used to boast that he 
wasn’t afraid of the devil himself. 
He must have made a marvelous 
soldier. I often wondered what be- 
came of him. I guess he never found 
out that it was I who persuaded Dad 
to send his father to jail for that 
little theft in the bank we thought 
he committed. 

Mrs. GLENN: But when you found he 
was innocent, son, you did what you 
could. 

Royce: It was too late then, Mother 
— much too late... . What became 
of poor black Sandy? 

Mrs. Guenn: He didn’t come back 
from France. Mandy—you re- 
raember Mandy, his mother — she’s 
been with me ever since. 

Royce: I’m glad of that, Mother. I 
was terribly ashamed of how I 
treated Sandy. I always resented the 
way he worked Dad’s prize tulips. 
You remember how I used to catch 
him leaning on his hoe, that far- 
away look on his face? But most of 
all, I guess, I resented his black skin. 

Mrs. GLENN: Poor Sandy! He never 
got used to us. He spent most of his 
time dreaming of going back to his 
home in Maryland. He was like a 
plant that just won’t grow when it’s 
put in alien soil. 

Royce: I got the chance I was waiting 
for when those boys stole the best 
tulips right under his nose. 

Mrs. GLENN: I remember. They 
poked a toy pistol at Sandy’s 
stomach and made him hold up his 
hands while they picked what they 
wanted. I couldn’t help laughing 
when he came in to tell us about it. 

Royce: I didn’t see the humor of it 





then. I persuaded Dad to get rid 
of him at once. (Enter JEAN, left.) 

Mrs. GLENN: Here comes your sister 
Jean. 

Royce: You better leave. Jean 
wouldn’t want to hear you talking 
to me. 

Mrs. GLENN (7'0 JEAN): Sit here, dear. 
I'll join the others. (Hzit, left. JEAN 
stands before the tomb, reading the 
inscription, and then kneels.) 

Bitu (Nodding toward left after Mrs. 
GLENN): Why, that poor lady looked 
real happy, didn’t she? 

Grr: Yes, her face was shining like a 
light How’s this? (Reads) 
“No living man can say who lies 
within these silent walls. He may 
have been prince or pauper; he may 
have been an unrepentant profli- 
gate, who found in war the gratifica- 
tion of his taste for adventure; he 
may have been an uncanonized 
saint, whose dying eyes caught the 
vision of a world redeemed. Who- 
ever or whatever he was, he was 
brought home to the simple grandeur 
of this tomb and buried with all the 
pomp and circumstance of war.” 


Britt: Say, that’s great! (Nodding 
towards JEAN): This one’s just pray- 
ing . . . No; she’s looking at the 


tomb like she heard something. 

GIRL: She does hear something — with 
the ears of the heart. 

Bru (Shaking his head): I don’t get it. 

Gir: Hush! She’s speaking. 

Bui: I don’t hear anything. 

Gir: Neither do I; but she’s speaking, 
nevertheless: I see her lips moving. 
(She resumes her writing. BruL, gunon 
shoulder, paces back and forth to left 
of tomb.) 


JEAN: Listen, darling. I’m speaking to 
you, Tony. Don’t you hear me? 
(The Voice or Tony comes from the 
tomb.) 

Tony: Yes, dear, I hear you. I heard 
you even before you spoke. There 
is nothing in your mind and heart 
that I can’t hear. But I want you to 
say it. 

JEAN: I love you, Tony. 

Tony: That’s what I’ve been waiting 
for. Month after month — ages it 
seems —I have waited for you to 
come. 

JEAN: I couldn’t, Tony. Mother — 
she’s been ill ever since Royce 
didn’t come back. She has always 
thought that he was lying here. 

Tony: He is. 

JEAN (Amazed): He — is? Royce, you 
mean? 

Tont: Yes, Royce and many others — 
all others — who died unknown but 
are loved and remembered. 

JEAN: You have forgiven him? 

Tony: I understand him now. 

JEAN: But do you forgive? 

Tony: Understanding is only another 
word for forgiveness. No one really 
forgives who doesn’t understand. 

Jean: Tony, I want to ask you: why 
didn’t you write? 

Tony: I did. 

JEAN: But I never got any letters. 

Tony: He intercepted them. 

JEAN: I wrote many, many times. 
Every day for a while. 

Tony: I never heard from you. 

Jean: O Tony, how could he be so 
cruel as to keep us apart? I can’t 
help it even if he was my brother. He 
was unfair, cruelly unfair to us both. 
I’m afraid I’ll always be bitter. 
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Tony: Bitterness can’t reach into 
eternity. 

JEAN: But why did he treat us so? 

Tony: He thought he was doing right. 
We belonged to different worlds. I 
was born on the wrong side of the 
tracks, the son of a poor Italian im- 
migrant who kept a fruit and flower 
shop. “That dirty wop,’’ he called 
me... . Do you remember the first 
time I saw you? 

JEAN: Yes. I had come to the shop for 
Mother. 

Tony: You had bought roses and car- 
nations. You were standing with 
your face buried in the blossoms, and 
I said you were the prettiest flower 
of them all. Remember? That 
picture came to me clearly when I 
lay in that church waiting for the 
sergeant to drop on my coffin the 
rose that would make me the Un- 
known Soldier. I told myself that I 
would keep the flower and bring it 
home to you, and it would heal us 
both of all bitterness and all regret. 
And somehow I knew that Royce 
wouldn’t think of me as a wop any 
more; I knew that he had learned 
his lesson. 

Jean: What lesson, Tony? 

Tony: The lesson some learn only on a 
battlefield — that though a man’s 
skin may be white or brown or black, 
the blood of each is red. 

Manpy (Off stage): Miss Jean! Miss 
Jean! 

JEAN: I hear Mandy coming. I must 
leave you now, Tony. But I’ll be 
back — many, many times. (Enter 
Manpy, left.) 

Mampy: Your mother’s waiting for 

you, Miss Jean. 


Jean: I'll go to her right away. 
(Walks off, left. MAnpy stands before 
tomb. Bruu leans on his gun and 
watches her.) 

Giri (Looking up): How do you like 


this, soldier? (Reads) “He is the 
spokesman of unsung millions. He 
is America. He is the banker and 
the field-hand and the store-keeper 
and the janitor. He is the crucible 
in which the crude metal of a 
hundred tongues becomes the golden 
notes of a single voice.” 

Bru: Sounds all right to me. (Nods 
toward Manpy) You know, this one 
kind of gets me— just standing 
there with head bowed, not saying 
anything, like she was listening. 
(Resumes pacing. The Voice oF 
SanpDy comes from the tomb.) 

Sanpy: Mammy! 

Manpy: Who’s that? 

Sanpy: It’s me, Mammy; it’s Sandy. 

Manpy: I knew it all along. I knew it 
was you lying there. I sort of felt it 
in my bones. How come they put 
you there? 

Sanpy: I don’t know, Mammy; I don’t 
know. I reckon it was because I was 
mistook. 

Mammy: I don’t get it, honey. (Sits on 
chair.) 

Sanpy: It all happened because of that 
Sam. You remember that yellow 
boy with a head like a nut? I 
promised his mammy that I’d look 
after him. 

Manpy: That was the fellow you took 
up with after Mr. Glenn fired you 
for letting those boys get away with 
the tulips? 

Sanpy: They stuck a pistol in my 

stomach, Mammy. 
























Manpy: It was only a cap-pistol, 
honey. 

Sanpy: I didn’t know that, Mammy; 
it looked genuine to me. I never was 
any good with a pistol in my 
stomach. 

Manpy: Well, never mind now, child 
.. . You were talkin’ about Sam. 
SanDy: That was the scaryest black 
boy I ever knew. When we got to 
France he never let me get out of his 
sight. Every time I turned round, 
there he was. And when we were in 
the trenches Sam ’most shook him- 
self to death. I did a powerful lot 
of shaking, myself. And then one 
morning they really got to work on 
us. Those Germans sure could make 


a noise. It sounded like the Fourth 
of July and a hundred thunder 
storms all rolled into one. The 


captain says to us, “Get ready, boys. 
Here they come!” 


Manpy: And Sam was there? 


Sanpy: For a minute he was at my 
side, and then he dropped. I turned 
to pick him up. I was so scared I 
shook all over, and then I felt a 
terrible pain. I wasn’t scared any 
more, and I said to myself, “You 
poor corn-field black boy, you’ve 
shaken yourself to death.” And 
then the next thing I knew I was 
lying in a wooden box in a church 
with four other boxes. And a ser- 
geant came with a rose in his hand. 
I could smell it clear through the 
wooden box, and it made me think 
of the warm nights in Maryland 
when the honeysuckle’s ir bloom. 
The sergeant dropped the rose on 
my box. Then he left the church, 
and pretty soon he came back with 








an officer, and he pointed to my box 
and said, “I choose that one.”’ 


Manpy (Eagerly): Yes, honey; go on. 


What happened next? 


Sanpy: The next thing I knew, I was 


ona boat. I says to myself, ““They’re 
carrying me home; they’re carrying 
me back to Maryland.” And then I 
knew there was a soldier standing 
by the box where I was lying. And 
once I spoke to him. 


Manpy: What did you say, honey? 
Sanpy: I says, “What you guarding, 


soldier?” 


Manpy: And what did he say to that? 


SANDY: 


He never said a word. I 
reckon he didn’t even hear me. He 
just kept pacing back and forth. 
And then all of a sudden I laughed 
to myself, ’cause somehow I knew 
he was guarding me. And I says to 
the soldier, “You all are powerful 
careful of a corn-field black boy.” 
. . . And then I had a dream. 


Manpy: What kind o’ dream? 
Sanpy: It was like this: Before I knew 
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what had happened I was in this 
place, and there were crowds all 
round and bands playing, and the 
President was talking, and I heard 
him say that the hero lying here was 
the glory of America, and I kept 
trying to tell him that I’d been mis- 
took, that I was no hero, that I was 
only a corn-field black boy, but he 
didn’t pay any attention to me, and 
then I knew it was all just a dream. 


Manpy: It wasn’t a dream, honey: it’s 


God’s own truth. You’re no corn- 
field black boy — you’re a colored 
American. 





Manpy: There’s something I want to 


ask, Sandy: when did you know — 
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—Sandy’s gone! (Rises and crosses 
to chair in which Grr is sitting) I 
praise the Lord for what I’ve just 
heard. (Ezit, left.) 

Bru (Pausing and leaning on his gun): 
All excited, wasn’t she? 

Grr: Yes; excited — and comforted. 
. . . I’ve written another paragraph. 
How do you like this? (Reads) 
“Resting in the eloquent silence of 
this tomb, he has become a symbol 
—a symbol of the horror and ex- 
travagance and futility of war. 
Here may lie some poet whose songs 
might have cheered the hearts of 
disconsolate millions; some scientist 
who might have healed humanity’s 
grievous wounds; some statesman 
whose wisdom might have solved 
the problems of a bewildered world.” 

Bru: That’s telling ’em, sister. (Enter 
Mrs. Powatick, left. She sinks 
down wearily on chair, right, and 
raises her clasped hands to heaven.) 

Mrs. Powaticx: It’s been so long, 
God! Send me some sign. If I only 
knew he was here, I’d be happy. 
(Drops hands to her lap) Maybe I’m 
not worthy, Lord. (The Voice or 
Runt comes from the tomb.) 

Runt: I am here, Mom — the boy you 
always called Sonny and everybody 
else called Runt. 

Mrs. Powauick: Sonny! /t is you! I 
was just beginning to think I wasn’t 
worthy. 

Runt: You are worthy, Mom; you’ve 
always been worthy. 

Mrs. Powatick: It hasn’t been easy, 
Sonny. It’s not easy to hold your 
head high when your man died in 
prison for something he never did. 
It’s been mighty hard to forgive 
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when I knew they were pointing and 
shaking their heads behind my back 
and whispering, “After all, you 
can’t blame them for thinking he 
did it: he was nothing but a Pole. 
What can you expect of those 
foreigners?” 

Runt: And Dad was really the best 
American of them all. Remember 
how he taught us kids to sing 
America and emphasize that “My 
country?” I tell you, Mom, it was 
for Dad that I enlisted: he meant 
America to me. 

Mrs. Powauick: I tried to keep the 
news of his death from you, Sonny. 

Runt: I read it in the town paper 
somebody sent me. It said he had 
died of pneumonia, but I knew that 
wasn’t it. I guess it was disgrace. 
I thought of all the district attorney 
had said about Dad at the trial — 
how he had called him a destructive 
force, a menace to state and com- 
munity. I remembered how cold and 
hungry we’d been that first winter 
he was in jail, and I vowed I’d live 
long enough to get even with old 
man Glenn and his son. I actually 
prayed to be given a chance for 
vengeance. And that prayer was 
answered. 

Mrs. Powauick: No Sonny! I can’t 
believe it. You don’t mean that 
you — 

Runt: There was a wounded man in 
front+of our lines, caught in German 
fire. I could hear his agonizing cries, 
and so I began crawling out towards 
him. I was only a few feet away 
when I recognized him. It was 
Royce Glenn. I stopped. I dropped 
into a shell hole. I laughed aloud. 








“Let him die there,”’ I shouted. And 
then I began talking to Dad just as 
if he was lying there with me. “I 
guess you’re even now, Dad,” I said; 
and I heard Dad say, ‘“‘No, lad, not 
yet. We’re not even yet. Remember 
that you and he are fighting for the 
same cause, the same nation. You’re 
Americans, both.” And then Royce 
began groaning again, and I couldn’t 
stand it any longer, and I crawled 
over to where he was and took him 
inmy arms. I heard Dad say, ‘Now, 
lad. Now you’re even, lad.” And 
then the end came. 

Mrs. Powauick: And you were the 
Unknown Soldier. It was then I 
began holding my head high again. 
I knew it was you from the first. 
I had to come here. I didn’t tell 
anybody why. I was afraid they’d 
laugh at me. You, my boy, the son 
of a Polish immigrant, chosen to rep- 
resent America and having the great 
of all the world coming to do you 
honor!. . . Mrs. Glenn brought me. 
She’s been awful good to me. 
Strange, isn’t it, she and I being 
here together? 

Runt: It doesn’t seem strange to me, 
Mom. Not now — not since I lay 
in that church waiting for the ser- 
geant to decide on whose box he 
would drop the rose. I got to won- 
dering who were in those other 
boxes, and I thought they might be 
Sandy or Tony or Royce and that 
each of them had an equal chance 
with me to be chosen. And I told 
myself that was what America 
meant to Dad—the land where 


every man had an equal chance. 
And then I knew that more than 
Sandy and Tony and Royce and I 
were in that church: America was 
there — not dead but about to be 
born somehow from all of us, a 
dream waiting to come true. 

Mrs. Powatick: You’ve made me 
very happy, Sonny. It’s getting 
late. Mrs. Glenn will be waiting for 
me. I’ll be going now. Goodbye. 

Runt: Goodbye, Mom. (Mrs. Powa.- 
1cK walks off stage, left.) 

Briu (Leaning on his gun and looking 
after Mrs. Powatick): Crying and 
smiling at the same time, wasn’t she? 

Grr: Yes, but they were tears of joy 

You know, something about 
her inspired the final paragraph of 
my story. See how you like this. 
(Reads) ““The shadows lengthen and 
slowly the visitors to the tomb 
depart. Darkness comes down like 
a scented veil. About the tomb, 
stillness broken only by the mur- 
mur of the river and the homing cry 
of some belated bird; above, the 
limitless canopy of night and the 
silent march of God’s unchanging 
stars.”’ 

Biiu: That’s great! 
will be pleased. 
Grr: I hope he will. (Rising) I’ll go 

turn it in. Goodbye, soldier. 

Briu: Goodbye lady. (Girt goes off, 
left. Bru, gun on shoulder, walks 
slowly to center, then, turning toward 
audience, raises his face upward.) 
“The silent — march — of God’s — 
unchanging stars!” 

THE END 
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Bud for President 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
FRED SAUNDERS 
AGNES SAUNDERS 
Bup 
BILLY 
RuBy 

Tre: The present. Early evening. 

SettinG: The living room in the Saunp- 
ERS home in Glenview, a _ small 
American city. 

At Rise: Frep Saunpers, the head of 
the household, enters right center. 
Aanes, his wife, rises from chair left 
and goes to greet him. Bruxy, eight 
years old, is curled up in a chair with 
a book. 

FrepD: Agnes, my dear! (He kisses her.) 

Aanes: Why, Fred, I didn’t expect you 
so early. You’ve been so excited 
about the election, I thought you’d 
be down at the polls. 

Frep: I have been whenever I could 
get away from the office. I’ll be going 
back after dinner. Agnes, did you 
vote today? 

AGcneEs: Why, Fred, of course I voted. 
I always vote, don’t I? 

FreD: Well, you never can tell with a 
woman — 

Aanes: Now, that’s a nice thing to say. 
Women have as strong a sense of 
civic duty as men — stronger some- 
times, I think. 

Bruxy: I wish I were old enough to vote. 

Frep: You'll have problems soon 


enough, son. Enjoy yourself while 
you can.... Did Ruby vote? (He 
goes to door left and calls.) Ruby! 


Acnes: Now, Fred, why bother her 
now? She’s busy with dinner. .. . 
(Ruy, the Negro maid enters left all 
smiles. ) 

Rusy: Did you want me, Mister Fred? 

Frep: Did you vote today, Ruby? 

Rusy: I certainly did. And for all the 
good men, Mister Fred. 

FreD: Ruby — uh — of course I don’t 
have to ask — I know you voted for 
Jim Faraday. 

Acnes: Now, Fred, you’ve been after 
us for months telling us whom to 
vote for. We’re adults; we’ve got 
minds of our own. 

Frep: Agnes, if a man can’t advise his 
own family — 

Acnes: I repeat — we have minds of 
our own. 

Frep: I wonder. 

Rusy: Miss Agnes has, Mister Fred. 
You ought to know that by now. 

Frep: Agnes, did you or did you not 
vote for Jim Faraday for mayor? 

Aacnes: Fred Saunders, this is a free 
country and if I’m not mistaken, our 
ballot is meant to be a secret one. 
But that’s just the trouble — too 
many people are told how they ought 
to vote. 

FreD: Agnes, this is different —a 
man’s own family... 

Rusy: Well, Mister Fred, what do you 
vote for for dinner tonight? Chicken 
pie or stew? 

Frep: I don’t care, Ruby. You women 
seem to be able to decide everything. 

Rusy: Yes, sir, Mister Fred. (She goes 



































out left.) 

Acnrs: Well, at least we can decide 
how to vote, Fred. 

Frep: Agnes, don’t you like Jim Fara- 
day? 

Aanes: Of course I like Jim Faraday, 
but I just don’t think any one man is 
as important as you make him. 

Frep: Where do you get these ideas 
that go through your head? 

Bitty: Gee, Pop, have you forgotten 
that Mom belongs to the Women 
Voters League? 

Frep: Women Voters League. 
There ought to be a law. 

Aanes: Now, Fred - 

Frep: Agnes, I love you very much but 
when it comes to voting — 

Biity: If J could have voted, I’d have 
voted for Johnnie Carter’s father. 
He was running for alderman — 
Johnnie told me. 

Frep: Now, son, that is the wrong at- 
titude and you might as well start 
learning right now. You do not vote 
for people because they are friends 
of yours. 

Acnrs: No, Billy, don’t do as your 
father does. 

Frep: Agnes, Jim Faraday being a 
friend of mine has nothing to do with 
it. You know his platform — to clear 
out those slums at the west end of 
town. I’ve been wanting that done 
for years. It’s a shame for people to 
have to live in houses like that. 

Aanrs: I know, Fred. . . . Oh, Fred, 
I’ve been half teasing you to take 
your mind off of it. You’ve worked so 
hard over this election. For goodness 
sakes, sit down! 

Frep: But I feel all keyed up — 

AGNEs (Giving him little push into easy 
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chair, right): There — sit. . . . Now, 
look at your paper. 

Frep: But there’s no later news in 
that... . Agnes, have you been listen- 
ing to the returns over the radio? 
(He gets up and goes to radio on desk.) 

AGNEs: Please, Fred, don’t turn that 
on. It’ll only make you nervous — 
it’s just a lot of numbers. (She sits 
left and takes up some sewing.) 

Frep (Raising eyebrows): Numbers, 
she says. 

Bitty: Mom never was good at arith- 
metic. She says so herself. 

Frep: She is when she wants to be. 
(The radio blares on. A Voice intones 
monotonously. ) 

Voice rrom Rapro: 6,000 for Faraday, 
5,289 for Milligan... . 

Aanes: There, you see, Fred — just 
numbers, and why do they have to 
say them in such monotonous voices? 

Frep: Agnes, you cannot expect elec- 
tion returns to sound like the Gettys- 
burg address. 

Voice From Rapio: No later returns as 
yet. Four districts still uncounted. 
2,000 for Jones — 503 for — (FRED 
switches radio off and goes back to his 
chair.) 

AGNEs: Well, maybe if they’d sing it, 
it would sound better — like those 
commercials about soap. 

Bituy (Singing): Super Suds — Super 
Suds — lots more suds with Super 
Suds! 

Aanes: For goodness sakes, Billy, 
don’t we hear that often enough? 
(Bup who is about seventeen rushes in 
right center, looking all excited.) 

Bun: Boy, um I tired! We had elections 
this afternoon. 

Briiy: We’ve been having them too — 
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ever since Pop came home. 

Frep (Startled): Elections? What do 
you mean by that, Bud? Since when 
were you twenty-one? 

Bup: Oh, for gosh sakes, Dad, don’t 
you ever listen when I tell you things? 
This was at school — elections for 
our political club. 

Frep: Oh... 

Aanges: Yes, Fred, they’ve been having 
group discussions. 

Bun: Sure, and today, Mom, we elected 
officers and I’m president — presi- 
dent of our political club! 

Aanes: Well, congratulations. 

Bun: And will it ever keep me busy — 
being editor of the Senior Herald too. 
I just got that off to press yesterday. 

Bruty: Has it got any good jokes in it? 

Bup: Jokes? You listen here — what 
kind of a paper do you think we run? 

Bitty: Aw, nobody ever reads it any- 
how. 

Bup: They do, too. . . . Listen, Dad, 
it'll work out swell—my being 
editor of the Herald. I can write edi- 
torials for our political club to show 
what we believe in. 

FRED: Well, what do you believe in? 
Are you Democrats or Republicans? 

Bup: Neither. . . . We just believe in 
the good of the community. 

FrEpD: But you’ve got to be something. 

Aanes: Now, Fred, they don’t have to 
be elephants and donkeys if they 
don’t want to be. 

FrepD: Agnes — 

Bun: No, Dad, we just believe in social 
justice. (He goes off solemnly, left.) 
FrEeD: What’s that? Agnes, if Mr. 
Stokes next door heard him say that, 
he’d think our son was a commun- 

ae 
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Acnes: Hmm-m, Mr. Stokes has 
thought your wife was a communist 
ever since I bought my red hat. 

Frep: Now, Agnes — 

Aanes: Yes, he has, Fred. That man 
has a vivid imagination. 

Frep: So have you. (FRED rises and 
goes to radio again.) 

Aanes: Now, Fred, you aren’t going to 
turn that on again — 

Frep: Agnes, if you knew how anxious 
I was — 

Vorce FroM Rapro: No later returns as 
yet .. . (FRED switches it off.) 

Buty: I'll bet they’re going to have 
that stuff on all evening and I won’t 
be able to hear any of my favorite 
programs. (Bup re-enters and begins 
rummaging in the desk.) 

Acnss: What are you looking for, Bud? 

Bup: Some paper, Mom. I’m writing 
something. (He pulls some out. The 
phone rings.) V’'ll get it. (He picks up 
receiver.) 

Frep: Maybe that’s someone from the 
polls. 

Bup: Hello? Oh, hello, Sally. 

Bitty: It’s the girl friend. (Bup gives 
Bry a look and continues.) 

Bun: Yeah... . Well, I — I guess I did 
sort of say I’d come over this evening 
but I don’t think I can now, Sally.... 
Gosh, I know, and I’d like to but 
I’ve got so much writing to do... . 
Yeah, I’m sorry too— but I'll see 
you at school tomorrow. Goodbye, 
Sally. (He hangs up.) 

Brty (Staring at Bup): Gee, you must 
be sick. You mean to say you’re not 
going over to Sally’s house when she 
asks you? 

Bup: You hush up, I’m a very busy 
man. (He takes paper and then looks 















around the room.) Are you all going 

to be in the living room? 

Frep: Well, where do you think we’re 
going to be? 

Bun: I don’t know. I just thought I 
could work here at the desk if you 
were going to be somewhere else. 

FRED: Well, of course I could move my 
chair out into the street. 

Bup (Starting left): It’s all nght. I can 
work in my room. 

Acnegs: Now, Bud, we’ll be eating din- 
ner soon. .. . Why don’t you stay 
here and talk to your father — 
(Mischievously) about polities, for 
instance? 

Bup: Aw, Mom— what good does 
talk do? That’s what everyone does. 
It’s action we need. (He goes out.) 

Frep (Raising his eyebrows): What’s 
got into that boy? This sudden inter- 
est in politics — community good — 

Acnes: Now, Fred, I think it’s nice 
they’re doing something like that at 
school. You’re always saying you 
wish Bud would be interested in 
something worthwhile. 

Bry: Sure — instead of Sally Burton. 

Acnes: Now, Billy, there’s no one 
nicer than Sally. 

Bit.y: She’s all right, but she’s a girl. 
What’s worthwhile about girls? 

Frep: In a few more years, Billy, 
you'll find out. . . . Well, I suppose 
it’s very nice that they’ve got a 
political club at school — but, so 
what? They can’t really do anything. 

AGnes: Oh, I don’t know, Fred — 

Frep: They’re not old enough. I wish 
they had been. I wish they’d all been 
old enough to vote for Jim Faraday. 

Anes: Here we go again. 

Frep: Agnes, don’t you want that slum 
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section cleared out? Do you want 

people to have to live in houses like 
that? 

Aanes: No, of course I don’t, Fred. 

Frep: Then I take it you did vote for 
Jim? (Brtty goes to radio and 
switches it on.) 

Acnes: Now, you can’t catch me that 
way... . Billy, must you turn the 
radio on if your father doesn’t? 

Bitty: But I want to see if my favorite 
program — 

Voice rrom Rapro: 7,500 for Milligan 
— 6,500 for Faraday. 

FRED (Jumping up): What’s that? 

Voice FrroM Rapio: Folks, there has 
been a complete upset. . . . The votes 
are piling up for Milligan. A few 
moments ago we were certain that 
Jim Faraday would be our next 
mayor but now Milligan is running 
way ahead — 

Frep: Agnes, it can’t be—it just 
can’t be! Why, it would be the big- 
gest disaster for this town — 

Aanes: Now, Fred, please, don’t get 
so excited — 

Vorer rrRoM Rapio: We'll have some 
definite news for you as soon as we 
can. In the meantime we ask you to 
listen to some music. 

FrepD: Music? They ask us to listen to 
music at a time like this? (You hear 
music from radio.) 

Aanes: Fred, the world hasn’t come to 
an end. Please, dear, where are you 
going? (Frep has started out right 
center.) 

Frep: Down to the polls. 

Aaenes: But there’s nothing you can do 

down there now. (She goes to him.) I 

won't let you go— you've got to 

have some dinner. 
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Frep: But I could get some definite 
news — (The music from radio stops.) 

Voice From Rapio: Well, folks, here it 
is — definite news at last. Bill Mil- 
ligan will be our next mayor. Jim 
Faraday has just conceded defeat . . . 

Aenes: Oh, Fred . . . Fred, my dear — 
I’m so sorry . . . (She motions Bruiy 
to turn the radio off, and he does so.) 
Sit down, please. 

Frep (He slumps into his chair): Agnes, 
I can’t believe it. I’ve worked so 
hard — we’ve all worked so hard! 

Aanes: I know . . . I know how much 
you thought of Jim — you’ve always 
been friends — 

Frep: Agnes, will you please stop say- 
ing that? It’s what the man stood for 
that counts. (Bup re-enters, holding 
sheet of paper and pencil.) 

Bup: Mom, listen, is there a diction- 
ary — (He stops.) Hey, Dad, what’s 
the matter with you? 

Aenes: Bud, your father doesn’t feel 
well. 

Frep: The worst has happened, Bud — 
(The phone rings and FReEp gets up 
and rushes toit. They all watch him.) 


Hello? . . . Oh (Sadly) Yes, Jim, 
I know .. . [— I just heard you’ve 
conceded defeat... . All I can say 


is — I did my best for you. .. . (He 
hangs up sadly.) Well, there itis... 
Jim Faraday isn’t going to be our 
next mayor. (He goes back to his 
chair.) 

Bup: Gosh, Dad — I’m sorry, but I 
wouldn’t let it get me down if I were 
you. 

Frep: What’s that? 

Bup: It’s like this, Dad — no one man 
is as important as all that. 

Acnes: Bud, I wouldn’t argue with 












your father now if I were you. 

Bup: I’m not arguing. I’m just saying 
that no one man can make or break a 
community. It’s everybody doing his 
part that counts. 

Frep: Agnes, I’m a patient man but 
right now — 

Aanes: Yes, Bud, please — find your 
dictionary and write your editorial— 

Bup: But gosh, Mom, Dad and I are 
having a political discussion. 

FRED: Son, a discussion implies that 
both parties know what they’re talk- 
ing about. If you were old enough to 
vote, you’d realize that Jim Fara- 
day’s defeat means no slum clear- 
ance. (Ruy enters left.) 

Rusy: Miss Agnes, we can eat dinner 
any time now. I made the chicken 
pie. 

Bruty: Oh, boy! 

Aanes: Yes, doesn’t it sound good? 
Fred... 

Frep: Agnes, I couldn’t eat a thing. 
You all go ahead... . 

Rusy: Whatever’s the matter, Mister 
Fred? Not eat? If there’s one thing 
you look as though you need, it’s 
food. 

Aanss: Fred’s feeling bad, Ruby. Jim 
Faraday was defeated. 

Rusy: Land sakes! 

Aanes: Fred, we can’t eat if you 
don’t — 

Frep (Attempting to smile and make a 
joke): Now, Agnes, that’s silly. It’ll 
do me good — you're always saying 
I ought to miss a meal now and then 
to trim down my waistline a little. 

Aanes (Touched by the joke): Oh, 
Fred. . . . Ruby, hold dinner off a 
little. 

Rusy: Yes, Miss Agnes. (She goes out 





shaking her head.) 

Aanes (Sitting down near Frep): Oh, 
Fred, I’m so sorry I teased you be- 
fore — and I want you to know — 

FrEpD: Yes, Agnes? . . . 

AcGnes: I want you to know that I did 
vote for Jim Faraday. 

Brity: Gosh, Pop, I guess I would 
have voted for him if I could. 

Frep: Thanks, son. That makes me 
feel better. 

Bup (Who is sitting scratching away at 
a piece of paper): I still say no one 
man is as important as you think, 
Dad, but Faraday was all right. I’d 
have supported him. 

Frep: That’s big of you, son. (He 
smiles. Rusy re-enters carrying a 
tray with glasses of tomato juice and 
cheese crackers. She sets them down on 
table near FRED.) 

Rusy: Mister Fred, I thought some 
cheese and crackers might whet your 
appetite so you could enjoy that 
chicken pie. 

Frep: Why, Ruby... 

Rusy: And I want you to know some- 
thing, Mister Fred . . . I did vote for 
that Jim Faraday. I voted for him 
with a big X and I would have voted 
for him twice if I could! 

Frep (He takes a cracker): Ruby, I am 
beginning to feel better. This family 
of mine may like to tease but it cer- 
tainly does stick by me in an emerg- 
ency! 

Rusy: And you think maybe you 
could eat a bite of chicken pie pretty 
soon... 

Frep: I don’t see why not. (RuBy goes 
out all smiles.) Well, we won’t have 
that slum clearance now, but maybe 

next time. Jim can run again. Then 








he can take care of it. 

Bup: Look, Dad, no one man could 
have cleared those slums out. You’ve 
got to get right at the root of it. 
Every individual in town has got to 
want those slums cleared out to get 
it done. (BrLiy has gone to the radio 
and has turned it on again. AGNES 
sees him.) 

Aanes: Billy, must you turn on that 
radio just when we were all feeling 
better? 

Briity: But Mom, my program — 

Bup: Well, I can’t work in here — I 
can see that. (He goes out left.) 

Voice rromM Rapio: Yes, ladies and 
gentlemen, this has been the strang- 
est election in the town’s history. 
Jim Faraday was running ahead and 
then suddenly the votes began to 
pile up for Milligan. Faraday had 
just conceded his defeat when we 
found that there’d been a mistake 
and one district had not been 
counted. It’s Faraday again, ladies 
and gentlemen. 

Frep (He jumps up): What’s that? 

Voice FroM Rapio: We can now defi- 
nitely announce that Jim Faraday is 
the new mayor of Glenview. 

FRED: Agnes — Agnes! (Some music 
comes on from the radio.) 

Aanes: Oh, Fred! (He puts his arm 
around her and dances her around.) 
FRED: He’s in, after all — he’s in! All 
my work hasn’t been in vain. We'll 

get those slums cleared after all! 

Aanes: Oh, Fred — I’m so happy for 
you I don’t know what to do. 

Bitty: Gee, Pop — congratulations! 
(The phone rings.) 

Frep: I’ll bet that’s Jim. (He rushes to 

phone, and AGNEs turns the radio off. 
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Into phone.) Hello — hello. . . . Yes, 
this is Mr. Fred Saunders. . .. What’s 
that? Who? (Turning) Agnes, it’s 
Mr. Brown, the editor of the City 
Gazette calling. 

AGnes: My goodness! 

Frep (Into phone): You do? Well, of 
course you can come out and photo- 
graph me but — (Turning to AGNES 
again) Did you hear that, Agnes? It 
must be because I helped to elect 
Jim. . . . (Into phone) What’s that? 
Slum clearance? You bet I’ve worked 
for it... . My what? My editorial? 
But I don’t understand. Of course, 
this is Mr. Fred Saunders. . . . What’s 
that? Mr. Fred Saunders, Junior — 

AGnes: Fred, they must want Bud... 

FreD (Into phone): Do you want to 
speak to my son, Bud? 

Aenges (Calling left): Bud — Bud — 
telephone! 

FRED: Just a moment. (Putting down 
phone) Agnes, I don’t know what this 
is all about. He’s talking about head- 
lines and editorials and it seems that 
Bud — (Bun rushes in left.) 

Bun: Call for me, Mom? 

Aenes: Yes, dear — it’s 
Gazette. 

Bun: Oh, I’ll bet they want to reprint 

one of my editorials again . . . (Jnto 

phone) Hello? Yes, this is Mr. Fred 

Saunders, Jr. . . . Oh, hello, Mr. 

Brown. . . . What’s that? .. . You 

did? Hundreds of telephone calls? 

Well, that’s swell. I thought that 

headline would get ’em. . . . Sure — 

sure you can write a story about it. 

You see, we got a political club at 

school and we’re going to use our 

school paper to promote our ideas. 

. . . Okey — okey. ... Fime..... 


the City 





Goodbye, Mr. Brown. (He hangs up.) 

Gee — the City Gazette is going to 

interview me at school tomorrow. 

My picture’s going to be in the 

paper! 

Bruty: For gosh sakes — where? On 
the funny page? 

Bup: No—on the front page, Short 
Pants. 

Frep: Will someone — Bud, will you 
please tell me what this is all about? 

Bun: It’s simple, Dad. That slum sec- 
tion is going to be cleared right out. 

Frep: Mr. Brown kept saying that to 
me too, but I don’t see — Jim won’t 
take office until — 

Bup: It’s my headline, Dad — in the 
Senior Herald. 

Frep: Your what? 

Bun: Well, you see, I’d heard you talk- 
ing about that slum section and then 
we discussed it in our political club 
at school, and we decided it ought to 
be done. 

Frep: Oh, you did, did you? 

Bun: Sure and so I wrote an editorial 
about it in the Senior Herald for this 
week. 

Frep: Son, I may be very stupid but I 
still don’t see how an editorial in a 
school paper — 

Bup: Look, Dad, practically every 
family in town sees the Herald. Most 
of them have got kids in school, and 
it was my headline, see, that got ’em. 

Frep: Your headline? 

Bup: Sure—I said SHanry SHacks 
Sock Citizens! That got every- 
body’s attention and they’ve all 
been calling up the City Gazette 
about it. Mr. Brown says there’ve 
been hundreds of phone calls. 

Frep: Well, I’ll be darned! 











Bun: And the calls are still coming in. 
Folks say they’re going to march 
down to the courthouse in a body if 
something isn’t done right away. 

Aanes: Fred, isn’t it wonderful? Just 
what you’ve been working for all 
these years. 

Frep: But it wasn’t my work, Agnes — 
it was Bud’s headline. 

Bun: Well, Dad, you got to admit that 


headline was a whizz SHANTY 
SHacks Sock Citizens — that 
shocked ’em! 

Frep: Yes, this shocks me too... I 


suppose it wouldn’t have had the 
the same effect if you’d have said 
something like —Stums Must BE 
CLEARED? 

Bun: No, you got to wake people up — 
make ’em read it. 

Frep: Yes — yes — well, son, I take 
my hat off to you... 

Bup: Thanks, Dad, but you deserve 
some of the credit. 

Frep: I do? 

Bup: Sure — if I hadn’t heard you 
talking about those slums, I never 
would have thought to write about 
them. 

Frep: Thanks, son — but I guess I’ve 
been wrong. Here I thought if Jim 
Faraday was elected, it would solve 
everything. 

Bun: But I told you, Dad — it couldn’t 
— not unless all the people were back 
of him. Each individual has to know 
what’s right and do his part. 

Frep: Son, you said a mouthful. 

Bitty: Where is that old Senior Herald? 
Not that I want to read it, but I’d 
like to see that headline. 

Bun: It’s up in my room. 





Aanes: We’d all like to see it, Bud. 

Bun: I'll get it . . . (He goes out left.) 

Brtty: I’ll go with you. . . . (He follows 
Bun.) 

Frep: Agnes, there’s a smart boy. 
Takes after his fath — (He twinkles.) 
Takes after his mother. 

Aanes: Now, Fred, you know that was 
an afterthought. And I wouldn’t get 
too excited if I were you — 

Frep: But Agnes, those ideas he’s got 
— wonderful — Why, that boy — 
Aanes: Now, Fred, this is just a phase 
he’s going through. It’s good for him 
while it lasts, but next month it may 
be something else. (The phone rings. 
AGnes goes to it.) Hello? Oh, Sally— 
yes, just a minute, dear.... (BILLy 
re-enters with newspaper; Bun fol- 

lows.) 

Bitty (Displaying headline): Look, 
Pop — here’s the headline. Gee, it’s 
a big one! 

Acnes: Bud, Sally’s on the phone, 
dear... 

Bun: She is? (He goes to phone.) Hello, 


Sally. ... But Sally, I told you I had 
to write my editorial. ... Your Mom 
what? . . . Made some ice cream? 


Well, maybe I could come over 
then... 

AGnes (Looking meaningly at Frep): 
You see, Fred? Just a phase. 

Bup (Into phone): No, I hadn’t noticed 
the moon, Sally. Besides, I don’t 
want to take any walk tonight. We'll 
stay right in the living room. I want 
to talk to your father about politics. 

FreD: Ha — phase nothing! Agnes, 
that boy may be president some day. 


THE END 
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Part Two 





Grades 4, 5, 6 








A Day of Thanks 


by Edrie Pendleton 


Characters 
Dorotuy HoLmMeEs 
Pat HoLmMes 
Bossre Homes 
JOHN Homes, the father 
Mary Ho.mes, the mother 
Mr. GRANT 
MARGARET GRANT 
STANLEY GRANT 


Time: Thanksgiving Day. Before din- 


ner. 

SettinG: The Holmes living room. 

At Rise: Dororny, fifteen, is fussing 
with the radio, and Putt, fourteen, 
sits on sofa watching her. 

Voice FROM Rapro: And on this 
Thanksgiving Day our hearts are 
overflowing with thankfulness that 

Dorotuy (As she twists. the dial): 
There’s not a thing on the radio, 
Phil, nothing but a lot of Thanks- 
giving programs. (She turns it off 
and sits on chair near radio.) 

Pui: Well, what do you expect? Just 
a lot of people talking about how we 
ought to be thankful for this and 
thankful for that — of course, later 
on there will be a football broadcast, 
I guess. 

Dorotuy: Maybe we can listen to that. 

Put: Shouldn’t you be helping 
Mother, Dorothy? 

Dororuy: I asked her a minute ago 


and she said there wasn’t anything 
to do right now. The table’s all set 
and — (Bossir, eight, rushes in right 
all excited.) 

Bossie: Isn’t dinner ready yet? Boy, 
am I hungry! 

Dorotuy: You’re 
Bobbie. 

Bopsre: I’ve been out playing with 
my ball, and is it ever nice out — 
kind of frosty and sparkling! It 
even smells like Thanksgiving out- 
side. 

PuiL: Well, it’s certainly beginning to 
smell like Thanksgiving in here. 

Bosste: I'll say. (Sniffling happily) I 
can smell the turkey and the stuf- 
fing and the mince pies Mom made. 
Boy, oh boy, there’s no day like 
Thanksgiving except Christmas 
maybe . . . And has Mom told you 
what the surprise is yet? 

Puiu: No. I haven’t an idea. 

Bossre: Do you suppose Grandma’s 
coming? 

Put: You know as well as I do that 
Grandma and the Aunts, too, wrote 
just last week that they couldn’t 
come this year. 

Bossre: Well, I certainly wish I knew 
what the surprise is, then. I can 
hardly wait. 

Dororny (Laughing): Don’t you wish 

we could be like that, Phil? As ex- 


always hungry, 





cited as when we were Bobbie’s age? 

Pui: Yeah, I was just thinking about 
that, too. I wonder why it is we 
don’t get a kick out of Thanksgiving 
the way we used to? 

Dorotry: Maybe it’s because — well, 
because we’re growing up. 

Bossie: So am I — growing up. 

Puit: Yes, but you’ve got a long way 
to go, infant. 

Dorotuy: Do you suppose that could 
be it, Phil? Because we’re growing 
up? 

Pui: I don’t know, Dorothy. Mom 
and Dad are grown up and they still 
act like kids when it comes to a holi- 
day. 

Dorotny. I know. Dad’s out there 
now helping Mother and beaming all 
over. 

Bossie: J helped Mom stuff the turkey 
last night .. . 

Puiu: And today the turkey’s going to 
stuff you. 

Bossier: Oh, I’m not the only one who 
likes turkey. Do you remember last 
Thanksgiving how the turkey looked 
when Dad brought it in and then 
when he started to take out the 
stuffing and — gee, isn’t it almost 
time for dinner? 

Dorotuy: Calm yourself, Bobbie. 
. . . You know, Phil, we used to feel 
just the way Bobbie does. We'd 
look forward for weeks to the big 
dinner, and then we’d enjoy it so — 

Pui: We’d eat and eat and eat. 

Bossie: Listen, you still do. Both of 
you still eat plenty. 

Dorotuy: Oh, sure, but just the same 
it’s different. Everything looked 
twice as big as it was when we were 
your age and twice as special. Now, 


I guess we realize we get good food 
all the time. 

Putt: I suppose we ought to be thank- 
ful for that. 

Dorotnuy: For what? 

Puri: Oh, for plenty to eat and a good 
home and you know how people al- 
ways talk. We ought to be thankful 
for our country and for liberty and 
equality. 

Dorotny: You know what I’d be 
thankful for right now? A fur coat 
like the one that new girl down the 
street has been wearing. 

Putt: Boy, oh boy, I'll take a few 
things her brother’s got too! You 
should see his movie camera. He 
was out taking pictures the other 
day. 

Dorotuy: And the cars their father 
has and that gorgeous house. 

Puri: House nothing — that’s an es- 
tate! 

Dorotuy: I wonder why they moved 
here. Mother says the grandmother 
used to live there, but that place has 
been closed for years. Mom keeps 
telling me to call on Margaret — 
that’s the girl. 

Put: I know, and I’m to make friends 
with Stanley. 

Dorotuy: Imagine, Mom says maybe 
they’re lonesome! 

Pui: Lonesome! If you ask me those 
kids don’t want to have anything to 
do with anyone at school. Their 
father’s got so much money. 

Dorotuy: He must have piles of it! 
It must be wonderful to be import- 
ant like that. 

Pui: Sure, and that’s what I mean, 
Dorothy. They’ve really got some- 
thing to be thankful for. Look at 
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Dad — how hard he’s worked and 
he hasn’t got a lot of money. 

Bossier: Dad has, too. He puts money 
in the bank every week and that’s 
why I do, too. I’ve got five dollars 
now. 

Dorortuy: Oh, Bobbie, you’re too little 
to understand anything. 

Bossie: Well, what are you two look- 
ing so gloomy about — when it’s 
Thanksgiving and — 

Pui: That’s just the reason. We're 
trying to figure out what we’ve got 
to be thankful for. 

Bossie: Well, if that isn’t a funny 
thing to do when you could be think- 
ing about the turkey and the pud- 
ding — (The doorbell rings.) 

Bosse: There’s the doorbell. I’ll go. 
(FATHER’S voice is heard off left.) 

FaTHer (Off): Children, was that the 
doorbell? 

Bossre (Calling): I’m going, Dad. 

(FATHER appears in the doorway left.) 

FaTHER: No, wait a minute. I want 
your mother to answer it. Mary, 
hurry, will you? (MorTHER appears 
in the door, wearing a big apron and 
she has flour on her hands.) 

Moruer: John, I can’t understand 
why you insist that I answer the 
door when I’m right in the midst of 
everything. 

FaTHER (Giving her a gentle shove): Go 
along with you now, Mary, and don’t 
argue. (MorTHer goes out right, 
smiling.) 

Fatoer (In a stage whisper): It’s 
flowers for your mother. 

Pui: As if we didn’t know. 

Dorortuy: Roses, Dad? 

FatuerR: No. Roses are very expensive 
right now, but wait till you see these. 
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(MorTHER re-enters opening a florist’s 
box disclosing brown and yellow 
chrysanthemums.) 

Moruer: John, you old darling, you 
never forget! Flowers for the table. 
Oh, they’re beautiful! 

FaTHER (Coming over and taking small 
flowers from corner of box): And look, 
here’s something extra —a little 
corsage. 

Moruer: John — just for me. Here, 
pin it on. Or maybe I’d better wait 
till we’re ready to eat. Oh, I’m so 
excited. Isn’t Thanksgiving won- 
derful? (She puts box down on small 
table left.) 

Bossie (He has gone over to door left 
and is looking left): Boy, does the 
table ever look wonderful? 

FaTHER: It’ll look even better to you, 
son, when we get that bird out there. 

Bossier: Oh, gee, Mom, can’t we eat 
soon? And please tell us — what’s 
the surprise? 

Mortuer: Well, maybe I might as well 
tell you now. I guess they’ll be here 
soon. 

Bossie: They? Grandma is coming 
after all. 

FaTHER: No — it isn’t Grandma. 
Your mother invited the family 
down the street to eat with us. 

Putt: What? 

Dorotuy: The family down the 
street? You don’t mean — 

Moruer: Yes, dear, the Grant 


family. Margaret and Stanley and 
their father. 


Dororuy: Mom, you didn’t! 

Fatuer: Of course she did. She’s just 
telling you — 

Dorortay: Oh, how awful! 

FaTHER: Dorothy, what’s the matter 








with you? 

Puri: Why, we don’t even know them. 

Moruer: Nonsense, J do. I’ve spoken 
to the children several times, and I 
don’t see why you and Dorothy 
haven’t got acquainted too. 

Dorortuy: Mother, I just can’t imagine 
your inviting them. 

FaTHER: Why on earth not? 

Dorotuy: Oh, Dad, you don’t under- 
stand. 

Moruer: Well, J certainly don’t. I 
thought this would be such a nice 
surprise for everyone. 

Puiu: It’s a surprise all right. 

FaTHER: They’re new neighbors, aren’t 


they? I don’t see anything so un- 
usual — 
Dorotoy: But I—I don’t think 


they'll want to come. I mean — 

MorueEr: Of course they want to come, 
dear. They’ll like spending Thanks- 
giving in a home with a family. 

Put: A home? Gee, Mom, what do 
you call that little shack they live in? 

Moruer: It’s a beautiful place, but I 
think they’re lonesome, Phil. Their 
mother’s dead, you know. 

Dorotny: But Mom, they’re used to 
maids and — are you just going to 
serve the dinner the way you always 
do—and are you going to wear 
your apron? 

Moruer: I always take off my apron 
before we eat, Dorothy, and we 
certainly are going to do things the 
way we always do. We can’t very 
well pretend we’re something we’re 
not. And why you’re making all 


this fuss — 
FaTHER: Yes, it seems to me that you 
two have collected a lot of wrong 
You're making 


ideas somewhere. 
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unimportant things important and 

important things — 

Put: But Dad — well, if they’re really 
coming, I’d better put on my other 
suit. 

Moruer: Nonsense — we want them 
to feel at home. 

Dorotuy: I'll bet they won’t even 
come. 

30BBIE: What do you mean — won’t 
come? Say, anyone that has a 
chance to eat Mom’s turkey — 

Puii: But they could eat anywhere. 

Moruer (Firmly): Well, they’re eating 
here. (The doorbell rings.) 

FaTHeR: You see? What did your 
mother tell you? There they are. 
Dorotuy: Oh, gee. . . Mom, please — 
aren’t you going to take your apron 
off? (FaTHER has gone off right. You 

hear his voice off.) 

FaTHER (Off): Well, hello there. Come 
in ... Come in, Mr. Grant and 
Margaret and Stanley . . . Let me 
take your coats. 

MARGARET AND STANLEY (Off): Hello 
Mr. Holmes. 

Mr. Grant (As they all enter. He is 
sincere and friendly): You don’t 
know what a pleasure it is to be here. 
When your wife asked us — oh, 
there you are, Mrs. Holmes. 

Moruer: It’s so nice to have you, Mr. 
Grant — and Margaret and Stanley 

(MARGARET AND STANLEY are nice 
looking, friendly children about the 
same age as Pui and Dororay.) 

Moruer (Continuing): Do you know 
our family? This is Dorothy. 
(Dorotuy and PHIL rise.) 

Dorotruy: How — how do you do? 

Moruer: And Phillip, and my little 

boy, Bobbie. 
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Bossik: Hello . 
turkey? 

Dorortuy: Bobbie! 

Mr. Grant: We certainly do, and it 
makes my mouth water. 

Moruer: You children must know one 
another — Margaret and Stanley, 
you’ve met Phil and Dorothy — 

MARGARET: We — we've seen them at 
school. 

STANLEY: Yes. We — we’ve been hop- 
ing we’d know you better. 

Dorotuy: You — you have? 

MorHer (Starting left): And now, 
you'll just have to excuse me, if 
everyone will just sit down and try 
and be patient until dinner’s on the 
table — (FatHerR and Mr. GRANT 
sit down in chairs right, Pui. on the 
sofa and STANLEY next to him.) 

Dorotuy (Wanting to escape): I'll help 
you, Mother. 

MarGaret: And let me, too. I used to 
help Mother in the kitchen. 

Dorotuy: You did? 

MarGaret: Of course. Mother said all 
girls ought to know how to cook. 

Morner: Well, thank goodness the 
cooking’s done and I don’t need 
anyone to help except Bobbie at the 
minute. He’s an expert at putting 
things on the table. 

Bossie: Sure, Mom, I[’ll help. 

Moruer: Bring the flowers, Bobbie. 
(He picks up the box and MoTuHErR 
and Bosse go out left. Dororny 
and MARGARET sit down in chairs 
left of sofa. MarGaReT smiles at 
Dororsy.) 

Mr. Grant: You know, Mr. Holmes, 
I think my boy and girl rather 
angled for this invitation today. ‘It 
wasn’t very polite of them but I’m 


. . Do you smell the 
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glad they did. 

MarGARET: Father, what do you 
mean? 

Mr. Grant: Well, haven’t you been 
edging over this way every time you 
saw Mrs. Holmes in the yard? 

FaTHEeR (Smilingly): More likely she 
called them over. My wife can’t re- 
sist mothering every boy and girl she 
sees. 

MarGARET: We might as well confess 
— we’ve been wanting to come over 
here for ages. 

Dorotuy: I wish I’d known that, 
Margaret. 

Stantey (Eagerly): Say, Phil, I hear 
you like to take pictures. That’s my 
hobby, too. 

Pui: I know it is. I’ve been noticing 
your camera. It’s a honey. 

STANLEY: Yes, it’s a fine one. Maybe 
you can help me take some stuff. 
I’ve got an idea for some nature 
movies. 

Puiu (Rising and getting an album from 
a table): Well, you'll want to see 
these. They’re just stills but I went 
to the woods one day and got some 
pretty good shots. (They sit looking 
at the pictures. Dorotoy AND Mar- 
GARET go over too, and sit on the 
sofa.) 

FaTHER: Phil’s crazy about cameras. 

Mr. Grant: So is Stanley. They’ll 
have some fun together. You know 
it’s wonderful to live in a town like 
this where you can have your friends 
right near. The children have al- 
ways lived in the city. 

FaTuHER: It must be very different. 

Mr. Grant: Then after their mother 
died, I got to thinking about the old 
place here, and I decided I’d like to 








bring them back where we could 
really know people — in a neighbor- 
hood where — well, where there are 
women like your wife who'll take 
Margaret. and Stanley under their 
wing once in a while. You know, it’s 
kind of tough on a man by himself. 

Fatuer: It must be. If I had to try to 
bring up the children alone, without 
Mother — 

Mr. Grant: But I think we’re going 
to be all right here. We'll know 
everyone — it will be home. I like 
this town. 

FatTuEer: There’s no place like it. Of 
course, there’s a great deal more we 
can do to improve it. 

Mr. Grant: That’s why I’m so glad to 
have this chance to talk to you, Mr. 
Holmes. This is my town now, and 
I want to help — oh, not just with 
money. This may sound funny, but 
sometimes the money is a barrier. 
It keeps me from doing the things I 
want to do. (The four children have 
looked up from their pictures and are 
listening to the conversation.) 

FaTHer: I know just what you mean. 
People are often too impressed by 
money. They stand off from it — if 
they would just realize that it’s only 
a medium by which we can perform 
all kinds of uses — 

Mr. Grant: Exactly. You under- 
stand. Now that I’m here, I want 
to be a useful member of the com- 
munity, and I thought maybe you 
could advise me. 

Dorotuy (Surprised. Speaking before 
she thinks, impulsively): You want 
Dad to advise you, Mr. Grant? 

Mr. Grant (Turning and smiling at 
her): I certainly do, young lady. I’ve 
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been told that he’s got his finger in 
just about everything around here — 
head of the community chest, secre- 
tary of this, working for that — 

Dorotuy: I — I guess Dad does do a 
lot of things. 

Mr. Grant: If I can do half as much, 
if I can be anywhere near as val- 
uable — 

STaNLEY: Everyone knows your Dad, 
Phil. 

MarGaret: And your Mom, too. 

Put: Yeah. I—I never thought 
about it in that way before, but I 
guess they do. (BOBBIE runs in ex- 
citedly, followed by MOTHER, wearing 
corsage.) 

Bossier: We're going to eat dinner now 
and wait till you see — 

Moruer (Laughing): Bobbie 
You'll have to excuse my little boy’s 
excitement, Mr. Grant. To him 
Thanksgiving dinner is — well, it’s 
like a poem. 

FaTHER (Rising): Is everything on, 
Mother? 

Moruer: All but the big platter with 
the turkey, John. It’s so heavy. 
Will you carry that in? 

FaTHer: It’s a pleasure 
corsage becomes you, my dear. 

Moruer: It’s beautiful, John. (FATHER 
goes out left, and Bossre runs afler 
him.) 

Moruer (70 others): Well, come along, 
everyone — we can gather around 
the table now. (She leads the way to 
door left jollowed by Mr. Grant and 
MarGARET and STANLEY. Putt and 
Dororay bring up to the rear. As 
they all reach the door left they see the 
dining room table.) 

Mr. Grant: Oh, look at that table! 
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Maraaret: Isn’t it beautiful? It’s 
like a picture in a magazine, Mrs. 
Holmes. 

Bossier (Off): Hurry up, if you want to 
see Father bring in the turkey! 

Moruer: Yes — come along, let’s get 
seated. If you’re all as hungry as I 
am — (They all go off left except 
Puit and Dorotuy who have hung 
back.) 

Dorotay: Oh, Phil, I’m glad you 
waited a minute. I wanted to tell 
you — I — I feel so ashamed. 

Puiu: Me, too. . . (You hear laughter 
and gay chatter from left as though 
from dining room.) 

Dorotuy: We’ve got so much to be 
thankful for — so very much. 

Pui: I know — Mom and Dad and the 
things they — well, what they stand 
for. Why, I guess Margaret and 
Stanley would give anything to have 
what we’ve got. 

Dororuy: And they’re so nice, Phil. 
Do you suppose everyone with lots 
of money is like that? 

Puiu: If they’re real people they are. 
(MorTuHER re-enters.) 

Moruer: Dorothy — Phil — what on 
earth? Your father’s waiting to say 
the blessing. 

Dorotuy: Oh, I’m sorry, Mom. We 
got talking — 

Moruer: Well, hurry, dears. . . 


— 


Puit: Mom, just a minute — (He puis 
his arm around her.) 

Moruer (Surprised): Phil. . . 

Dorortnuy (Going to her): Mom, we just 
wanted to tell you — (With a rush) 
Well, we’re so ashamed the way we 
acted when you said you’d invited 
the Grants, and then before that, 
we were feeling — well, we won- 
dered what we had to be thankful 
for. 

Moruer: Did you really? 

Putt: I can’t imagine why, Mom, when 
we’ve got so much! 

Dorotuy: Home and this town and 
especially you and Dad. We just 
want you to know, Mom, that we 
think you and Dad are — well — 
just about tops! 

Moruer: Darling... . Well, my good- 
ness, Thanksgiving is always won- 
derful, but I think this is the nicest 
one I’ve ever had! 

Bossie (Off. Calling): Mom! 

Moruer: Now, do come along — I 
don’t think Bobbie can wait another 
minute. (They go off smiling. There 
ts a burst of laughter and talk and 
then a sudden silence. After the pause 
you hear all voices in unison.) 

Aut Voices: Oh, give thanks unto the 
Lord for He is good; for His mercy 
is forever. Amen. (Curtain.) 

THE END 





Characters 
Tom JEFFERSON 
DaBney Carr, his best friend 
ANN 
JOHN 
BEtTsy 
ABIGAIL 
HENRY 
BELINDA 
THE Gipsy 
MARTHA SKELTON 
JAKE 
DINAH 

Scene | 

SetrinG: A small house at Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia. A little room used as 
a study room. 

Tre: About 1763. 

At Rise: Tom is standing at the wide- 
open window gazing out into the dis- 
tance. DABNEY sits at a nearby table, 
an open book before him. 

DABNEY: 

Stop dreaming, Tom. With all this 
work to do, 

I wonder that you stare and stare 
again 

At nothing. 

Tom: 

Nothing, with these clouds and trees? 

DABNEY: 

One can see clouds and trees at any 
time. 

Tom: 

One can dream dreams at any time. 
My dreams 
Will all come true. 


Young Tom Jefferson 


by Lindsey Barbee 








DABNEY: 
This tricky problem, Tom 
Tom (Impatiently) : 
We'll solve it, Dabney, for you know 
full well 
That problems never conquer me. 
Someday 
I'll use our mathematics in a way — 
A magic way —for I shall build a 
home, 
A home of homes, and I shall build 
it high 
Upon a hill. 
DaBNEY: 
But, Tom! This is today, 
And we have work to do. 
Tom: 
Then, work we shall. 
(Crosses to table.) 
But first, before we turn a page, let’s 
play. 
(Drags DaBNEY to window): 
Right by this window. Stand be- 
hind me — so — 
Look up (Points) this way — the 
little mountain there. 
We'll call it Monticello, and some 
day 
A house will rise — not anybody’s 
house, 
But mine. I’ve planned it all. And, 
Dabney, there 
My mathematics will prove true, 
indeed, 
For I intend, to be an architect, 
My architect. I'll measure, I'll 
contrive 
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A hundred mechanisms. There it 
stands, 

White-pillared, while it proudly 
gazes down 


Upon the town of Charlottesville. 
DABNEY: 
Why, Tom, 
So knowingly you talk that I forget 
It is all phantasy. 
Tom (Excitedly pointing): 
The garden’s there, 
With dogwood in great masses, 
purple plum 
Of fragrant lilacs, jasmine, boxwood 
hedge, 
Azaleas, _ iris, 
shrubs — 
DABNEY: 
Now, Tom, you know that’s foolish. 
When will you 
Have aught to build a wonder house 
like that? 
You’ve years of study waiting you. 
Tom (Siill dreaming): 


many flowering 


And then 
I'll travel far — I’ll bring rare things 
back home 
To place within the portals. Silver, 
first, 
Then paintings, finest porcelain and 
clocks, 


French clocks that chime the hour. 
DABNEY: 
Have you no dreams 
Save of this house? 
Tom: 
I’ve more, far more, than dreams. 
I long to help my country, this fair 
land 
I love. I crave religious freedom for 
Virginia, beautiful Virginia. I 
Would work toward freedom for the 
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common man. 
(Turns) Come, Dabney, don’t you 
ever dream a dream? 


DABNEY: 
Just one, Tom —and I think you 
know that dream. 
Tom: 
My sister? (DaBney nods.) 
DABNEY: 
Always has it been of her. 
Tom: 
And that’s a dream that surely will 
come true. 
My best friend—and my sister. 
(Suddenly): Well, at last 
I’ve wakened, Dabney, and we'll 
make our way 
To those abandoned books. 
DABNEY: 
Just one thing more. 
Tom: 
What is it? 
DaBney (Pointing): 
There’s the oak where we have 


played 
And studied for a long, long time. 
Tom: That’s true. 
DABNEY: 


Let’s make a pledge, Tom, you and 
I. This pledge — 
That when one of us dies, the other 
will 
See that the one is buried near the 
oak 
Until the other comes. 
Tom (Solemnly after a moment as he 
grasps DABNEY’s hand): 
I make my pledge. 


CURTAIN 


* * * 











ScENE 2 
SettinG: One end of the ballroom in the 
famous Raleigh Tavern in Williams- 
burg, cleared for dancing 
At Rise: ANN and JouN stroll from 
back of the room toward front of stage. 
Dasney and Betsy are at right, 
ABIGAIL and Henry at left. All are 
are busily laughing and chatting. 
ANN: 
The Tavern 
recent weeks. 
Such costumes and such dashing 
cavaliers! 


has been gay these 


JOHN: 
The Washingtons were here, I 
understand. 
ANN: 
And lovely Martha wore a rose 
brocade 


With golden butterflies. 
JOHN: ’Tis said that he 
Is destined for far greater things. 
Ann (Pointing to settee): Shall we 
Rest there until we form the minuet? 
(They seat themselves on the settee as 
DaBney and Betsy stroll to the 
front.) 

DaBNEY: 
What can be keeping Tom? 


Betsy: He’s just arrived. 
3elinda’s with him and she made 
him late. 
DaBNEY: 


Her name’s Rebecca. 
Betsy: But Tom makes a point 

Of always calling her Belinda. 
DABNEY: 

He loves the country, doesn’t he? 
Betsy: Indeed 
fe never can be made a city man. 
(They cross to ANN and JOHN. 
AxsicalLand Henry come down front.) 





ABIGAIL: 
Oh, have you heard about the gipsy 
girl 
Who’s camped outside the town? 
She reads the hand. 
HENRY: 
And tells fantastic tales. (Laughs) I 
know the type. 
ABIGAIL: 
She will be here tonight. She’ll tell 
the fate 
Of those who dare to listen. 
HENRY: Dabney Carr 
Is here tonight with Betsy Jefferson. 
ABIGAIL: 
Of course. He’s never even set his 


eyes 

On anybody else. 
HENRY: He’s Tom’s best friend. 
ABIGAIL: 


And it is right and seemly that it 
should be so. (Tom with BELINDA 
enters from left.) 

Tom: 

We’re late, I know. 

Henry turn.) 


(ABIGAIL and 


BELINDA: My fault. 
Tom: The pretty curls 
And furbelows just wouldn’t stay in 
place. 
HENRY: 


How goes the farming, Tom? 
Tom: The only life. 
ABIGAIL: 
I’ll wager that Belinda won’t agree 
To that. 
BELINDA: 
Belinda won’t agree to what? 
ABIGAIL: 
Tom’s wish to be a farmer. 
Ann (Rushing up): Just in time! 
Belinda! Tom! We'll form the 
minuet. (Laughingly the group 
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forms for the minuet. The music 
starts. BrLinpa and Tom are at 
the front of stage, and as they dance, 
they exchange their gay remarks.) 
Tom: 
Your eyes are brighter than the 
brightest stars. 
BELINDA: 
Fie, Tom! The sky is cloudy, and 
the stars 
Have veiled their shining faces. 
Tom: Yet you are 
The very fairest one of all tonight. 
Bewinna (Tossing her head): 
Of all the nonsense I have ever 
heard! 
Tom: 
How many men have told you this 
same thing? 
BELINDA: 
So many that it is an old, old tale. 
Tom: 
You know, Belinda, how I feel 
toward you. 
BELINDA (Quickly): 
As if I were your sister? Yes, I know. 
Tom: 
You give me no encouragement, my 
dear. 
BELINDA: 
It is too soon to choose. 
tonight 
The gipsy girl will whisper first to 
me 
And then to you what fate may have 
in store. 
(Suddenly the music stops and the 
dancers separate, for there in the 
door stands the Gipsy girl. They 
crowd to the back of the room and 
the Gipsy advances to the center.) 
Gipsy: 
I tell the future, lords and ladies. 


Perhaps 





Come! 
Your hands — and cross my palm 
with silver coins! 
(As no one makes a move) 
Is fear so strong within your hearts? 
Is there 
No one to listen to the gipsy’s 
words? 
(Again a silence, then Tom steps 
forward smiling a bit, and holding 
out his hand.) 
Tom: 
Suppose you start on me. I’m just 
the sort 
Of fellow who will have within his 
hand 
No triumphs and no fame, no magic 
lines. 
(The Gipsy takes his handand leans 
over it. There is a breathless silence, 
then she gasps, throws back her 
head, and gazes searchingly into 
his eyes.) 
GIPsY: 
Oh, never have I seen a hand like 
this! 
A hand that tells of mighty things to 
be. 
Tom: 
Come — come — that is not true. 
My hand is one 
That tills the soil. 


Gipsy: It is a hand that holds 

A mighty pen, a pen whose every 
stroke 

Declares an independence and a 
right 


To liberty. (Pauses in a puzzled 
way) The words are given me, 

For of myself I talk in no such way. 
(Again she looks closely.) 

This same bold pen will sign a deed 
that means 





The purchase of a mighty tract of 
land. 
(There is a tenseness in the group 
that gathers around.) 

This hand will guide a nation. 
(As if by magic a slender, dark- 
haired girl is shown standing near 
the door.) 

And tonight 

You'll look for the first time into the 
eyes 

Of one who in the years to come will 
be 

Forever friend and helper — com- 
rade — wife. 
(Suddenly Tom’s eyes meet those of 
the girl who has quietly entered the 
circle. For a few moments they 
gaze steadily at each other, and the 
the curtain falls.) 


* * * 


SCENE 3 

SETTING: One room in the pavilion built 
before the erection of Monticello. 

Time: 1772. 

At Rise: JAKE and Dinan (types of the 
old-fash ioned colore d 
seated at the small table. 

JAKE: 
Marse 


person) are 


Tom not start on no such 
night as dis. 


It’s snowin’, Dinah, an’ it’s cold. 


DINAH: Marse Tom 
Say what he do an’ do it. Ef he 
wants 


To fetch his bride on dis here night, 
he fetch her. 
JAKE: 
You see dem snowflakes, Dinah? 
DiInaH: Sho, Ah see, 


But what am any snowflake to Marse 
Tom? 





JAKE: 
De house am warm, de coffee’s on de 
stove, 


An’ Marse Tom tol’ us bofe to go on 
back 

To our own cabin ef he should be 
late. 

DrnaH: 

Ah’m thinkin’, Jake, dat maybe he 
would lak 

To have nobody here when fust he 
bring 

Miss Marthy in the do’. 

JAKE: Dat what he want. 
He put away de hosses by hisself, 
He know dat he can get us. Come 

along. 

DinaH (Muttering to herself): 

De house am warm, de coffee on de 
stove. 
(She and JAKE go out at right. In 
a few moments, there is the sound of 
a lifted latch, and in a moment Tom 
steps into the room. His heavy coat 
and hat are sprinkled with snow.) 

Tom (Calling): 

Jake! Dinah! (After a moment) 
Well, the rascals have gone home. 

They doubtless thought that we 
would never start 

In such a snowstorm. (Goes back to 
door) Here, I’ll carry you 

As is the custom ’cross the thresh- 
hold 

Of my home — your home. (Laugh- 
ingly, he catches up Martha, carries 
her in, and deposits her in the large 
chair.) Let me take that cape, 

Those heavy boots. (He quickly 
takes them off.) Vl carry them 
back here 

Where they can dry. (Takes the cape 
and boots back into the other room.) 
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MARTHA: Oh, can it be that I 
Smell coffee, Tom? 

Tom (Calling through the open door): 
Out here upon the stove. 


MARTHA: 
Oh, but the room is warm and home- 
like, too. 
I love it, Tom — I’ll love it more and 
more. 


(Tom pours coffee into the two cups 
on the little table.) 


Tom: 
What other man would ever dare to 
take 
His bride of a few hours upon a 
ride — 
A horseback ride in bleak mid- 
winter. 
MARTHA: But 


I loved it, Tom. I knew that home 
would wait 
Us at the end. 
Tom: Come over here, my dear. 
We'll drink to our first night in our 
own home. 
(Marrua crosses and takes her cup.) 
MARTHA: 
To Tom whom I have loved since 
that first night 
When, at the Raleigh Tavern, as a 


guest, 
I gazed into his steadfast eyes. 
Tom: And now 
To Martha whom the gipsy gave to 
me — 
Forever friend and helper, comrade, 
wife. 
MARTHA: 


Those are most solemn words. I 
pledge my life 
To make them true. 
Tom: 
To bring you happiness. On some 


And I do pledge my life - 





fair day 

We'll have our Monticello — moun- 
tain home — 

To which this is a stepping stone. 


MARTHA: But, Tom, 

I think not of the house — I think 
of you, 

And of your future. (Goes to 


large chair) For the gipsy said — 
Tom (Sitting on the hassock) : 

You must not give a thought to 
those wild words. 

They are but gipsy prattle. 

MARTHA: No, not that. 

I feel within me that it will be true. 

(Dreamily) A mighty pen to hold 
whose every stroke 

Will be for independence—liberty— 

Oh, Tom! 

Tom: 

Please, Martha, do not think of it. 

No such great task could come to me. 
Iam 

Just plain Tom Jefferson. 

Martua (Hal to herself): 
And then she said 

“The ruler of a nation.” 

Tom: Martha, don’t. 
MARTHA: 

I feel that it is true. (Her mood 
changes to one of lightness.) But 
here with you, 

I think not of tomorrow — just 
today. 

Not of the man who'll play a mighty 
part, 

Not of the statesman, leader, but of 
you — 

The young Tom Jefferson! 
(He bends over her hand as the 
curtain falls.) 


THE END 





Cat and the Queen 


by Lida Lisle Molloy 


Characters 
QUEEN 
Six Lapres-1n-WAITING 
Quince, a footman 
DucHEss OF PILCHESTER 
PuUssKIN, a very remarkable cat. 

Sertmnc: The QuEEN’s dressing cham- 
ber. 

At Rise: The Srx Lapres-1n-WalITING 
are helping the QUEEN prepare for a 
very formidable visit from the DucHESS 
or Pitcuester. The First Lapy-1n- 
WAITING ts heating curling tongs over 
the flame of a candle. The Srconp 
holds a flower tiara. The Turrp has a 
necklace; the Fourtsu and Firta are 
looking in the jewel case. The SrxtTH is 
kneeling with a pair of dainty-colored 
slippers in her hands, PussKIn sits on 
or near the footstool, watching events 
with interst. The QUEEN is looking a 
little frightened. 

First Lapy-tn-WAITING: 
your Majesty. 

Srconp: Oh yes, indeed, your Majesty! 

Tuirp (Primping in the mirror): Her 
Grace, the Duchess of Pilchester, 
vows none but a dairy maid... 

Fourta: Or a soot-nosed scullion . . . 

Firtx: Would be so stupid as to walk . . 

Srxtu: Toes in! 

QueEEN (Rehearsed walking): Toes out! 
Toes out! (Sighs) How much easier 
if her Grace had but rid to the coro- 
nation. A thousand and one aunts 
are too busy gabbling to note how a 


Toes out, 


new queen points her toes. 

First (Testing the curling tongs): She’d 
a chair reserved to the right of the 
Archbishop, your Majesty. 

SECOND: Oh yes, indeed, your Majesty! 

Tuirp (Still primping): But alack! 
The gout came upon her. “Mind! 
No spiced and brandied pies,’’ said 
the doctor. 

Fourta: Which threw her into such a 
rage she took to her bed . . . 

Firta: Avowing if she liked not your 
Majesty’s nose she would never 
bequeath ... 

Srxru: Her third cousin’s brass bed- 
warmer to his Majesty, the King. 
QurEEN (Examines her nose in the mir- 
ror): My nose was considered good 
enough as noses go in the court of my 
Father King, was it not, Pusskin? 
(Puss bobs his head and meows 
gravely) Once a minstrel wrote a 
small song about it, but he was not a 
gouty aunt with brass bed-warmers 
to bequeath. Mayhap if I hold a fan 
(Fourta Lapy-In-WaitTinac hands 
her a fan) in such a fashion and 
speak brightly of this and that, her 
Grace may forget I so much as 

possess a nose. 

First (Adds finishing touches with curl- 
ing tron): Oh beware, your Majesty. 
Never a word of leek soup or salted 
sprats. 

Seconp (Placing flower tiara): Beware, 
indeed, your Majesty. 
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Tuirp (Fastening necklace about the 
QuEEN’s throat): The Duchess once 
tweaked the nose of my Lord High 
Chamberlain for speaking of such 
yokel fare in her presence. 

FourtH (Putting ring on QUEEN’s 
finger): Avoid talk of her affliction as 
though it were a plague. I myself saw 
her thump my Lord Master-of-the- 
Hunt, your Majesty, for inquiring 
most courteously if her gout were 
improved. 

Firtu (Picks up slippers): No mention 
of a (Spelling) cat, your Majesty. 
(To Pusskin) Your pardon, Sir 
Pusskin. (PUSSKIN meows politely.) 

Srxtu (Putting away slippers): The 
merest whisper of the word, your 
Majesty, so disturbs her Grace’s 
white mice they cannot relish their 
sieved wheat flour for days on end. 

First (Throwing up her hands): Sir 
Pusskin must off to the dungeons. 
(To Puss) Begging your pardon, Sir 
Pusskin. (PusskiIn meows politely 
again.) 

ALL (Hands up): To the dungeons, in- 
deed, your Majesty. 

QuEEN (Beginning to shiver violently): 
Oh-h-h! 

First: Your Majesty is about to 
swoon. (Action to suit script) A pil- 
low! The smelling salts! A burnt 
feather! 

SECOND: Oh yes, indeed, your Majesty. 

Tuirp, Fourts, Firrs, Srxtu (Wring- 
ing hands): What if the Duchess 
should come now. 

QueEN: ’Tis this talk of mice, your 
Highnesses. I was bitten by one on 
my ninth birthday and fell ill of a 
strange fever. Nowa trifling mention 
of the creatures sets me atremble. 
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Have no fear. I shall be most brave 
in her Grace’s presence. No one shall 
say his Majesty lost the third 
cousin’s brass bed-warmer because of 
my shivers. (The LapiEs-IN-WalIt- 
ING nod approval) Your Highnesses, 
could a proper Queen sit on the floor? 

TOGETHER: Oh no, indeed, your Maj- 
esty. 

QurEN: ’Tis a rare pity but I must ask 
you all to turn to the wall. 

ToceTHerR (Curtsey and turn to face 
wall): Your Majesty! 

QueEEN: Your Highnesses, could proper 
Ladies-in-Waiting know if their 
Queen sits on the floor? 

ToGeTHerR (Shaking heads): Oh no, 
indeed, your Majesty. 

QUEEN: Weladay, there is nothing for 
it but you must put your fingers in 
your ears. (LADIES-IN-WAITING obey.) 
How much pleasanter to be a Cat or 
a Queen, Pusskin, than a proper 
lady-in-waiting. 

Pusskin: Meow! 

QUEEN (Sits on floor and catches up the 
front paws of PussKIN): Pusskin, a 
Queen must think of tempery aunts 
with a fondness for white mice. A 
Queen must ask her Pusskin to sit in 
the chimney corner with soup ladles 
and roasting pans until the Duchess 
is gone. 

Pusskin: Meow! 

QurEN: What a Pusskin! You shall 
have whitefish for your supping and 
a new French ribbon for your neck 
when the next boat comes from 
Marseilles. (There is a thumping and 
bumping outside the door.) 

DucHeEss: Announce me! Announce 
me! Am I to be kept waiting a fort- 
night to see this creature my lack- 






























brained nephew married? 

QuEEN (Frightened whisper): Oh, the 
third cousin’s brass bed-warmer! 
(Pushes Cat toward chair) Under the 
chair, Pusskin. Stir not so much as a 
whisker. (Rises and tiptoes to First 
Lapy-IN-WAITING and pulls finger 
away from her ear.) Your Highness, 
her Grace stands without. (First 
LapDyY-IN-WAITING informs SECOND, 
Seconp, the Turn, etc. QUEEN stands 
near door, with fan half-hiding her 
Jace. LapiIrs-1n-W AlTING group them- 
selves back of her. Quince enters, fol- 
lowed by DucueEss leaning on cane. A 
small wicker cage dangles at her 
wrist.) 

Quince: Her Grace, the Duchess of 
Pilchester. 

Ducuess (Whacking at him with her 
cane): Pilchester, indeed! Pilchester! 
Out of my sight, log-head. 

Quince (Bows and backs out hastily): 
Your Grace! 

QUEEN (Bows as the attendants curtsey): 
Your visit is most welcome, your 
Grace. 

Ducuess (Hobbling toward QuEEN): 
Harrumph! Welcome or not, I came 
to look at your nose, mistress. Mark 
you, if I like it not that nephew of 
mine shall never have so much as a 
haunch of venison from the Pil- 
chester forests. I’ll teach him to have 
a coronation while I am abed with 
the vapors. 

QuEEN: I fear the journey has wearied 
your Grace. Pray be seated. 

First Lapy-1n-Waitina (Stands be- 
hind chair): A most comfortable 
chair, your Grace. (Smconp and 
THIRD prepare to fan the DucHEss. 

Fourta brings a pillow; Firts a foot- 


stool.) 


AuL: Quite comfortable, indeed, your 


Grace. 


Ducuess (Waving her stick): Be gone, 


all of you. I didn’t joggle over ten 
leagues of vile roads to listen to you 
chattering magpies. (The Sixts 
LapDY-IN-WaITING stumbles as the 
group moves back of the Ducuzss) 
Blunderer! You ought to be in the 
scullery. (Eases herself into chair.) 


QUEEN (Sitting): I — I trust your 


Grace is — is in excellent health. 


Ducuess: You trust no such pre- 


posterous thing. (Thumps cage on 
writs) Quiet, Cicero. . . . I suffer from 
the gout because I gorge on rich 
foods. The gout feeds my temper, 
and I am about to fly into a most 
magnificent rage because J cannot see 
your face. (QUEEN lowers fan) Aha! 
Pasty-skinned and a nose of such 
shortness no swine-herd wench would 
own it. My royal nephew is in for a 
twitting. 


QuzEN (Desperately): What superior 


pets you have, y-your Grace. 


Ducness: Have the goodness to stop 


nibbling your words. Superior pets, 
indeed. (Takes Mouse from cage and 
sets it on floor) Run to the Queen, 
Cicero. Such a merry rascal! He bit 
my first lady-of-the-bedchamber un- 
til the blood came. (The Ducness 
attaches mouse to a string previously 
laid between the two chairs. PussKIN 
pulls it toward the QUEEN’s chair.) 


QUEEN (As a loud squeak is heard) : Oh, 


Pusskin! (PussKin appears with 
Mouse and lies down before QUEEN.) 


Ducuess: How came that in your 


chamber? Any thick-pated lackey 
knows better than to let a cat about 
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when Cicero is here. (Jumps to feet 
and has seizure of pain) Oh-h-h. 
(LaADIES-IN-WAITING rush to her aid) 
Get out! Have the goodness to stop 
driving my breath away with those 
fans. (Roars) Footman! Footman! 

QuINCcE (Appears in doorway, bowing): 
Your Grace. 

Ducuess: Persimmon, drown that 
creature. (Points to Cat) Tie a stone 
about his neck and drown him. 

Quince: At once, your Grace. 

QUEEN (Standing, very queenly): 
Quince, the Duchess is indulging in 
whimsy. 

Quince (Bowing out, hastily): Yes, 
your Majesty. 

Ducness: Whimsy! You impudent 
baggage! (Thumping with her cane) 
Persimmon! Persimmon! 

QuEEN: Roaring is no remedy for the 
gout, your Grace. Have the goodness 
to spare yourself and us. Pusskin, be 
so kind as to fetch the unhappy 
Cicero to his mistress. (PussKIN lays 
the mouse on the Ducuxss’ lap. Ducks 
his head in cat-curtsey and meows) 
Methinks he is little the worse for his 
venture. 

Ducuess: You graceless piece! (QUINCE 
enters.) 

QuEEN: Yes, Quince? 

Quince (Stiffly): A message for the 
Duchess of Pilchester, your Majesty. 

Ducness: Well, speak up! Speak up, 
Appletart. 

QuincE: His Majesty, the King, begs 
her Grace, Duchess of Pilchester, to 
do him the high honor of dining this 
night in the royal feasting chamber. 

Ducuess: Where else would I dine, 
Little-Wit? In the scullery with 
goat-herds? 
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QUEEN: Quince, bid his Majesty re- 
member that the Duchess has been 
forbidden rich stuffs by the court 
physician. 

Ducuess: Forbidden! Who dares to 
forbid the Duchess of Pilchester. 
Look you, my fine queen. ’Tis time 
you learned a Pilchester whim may 
shake this palace from battlement to 
moat. (Jo the LapIgs-IN-WAITING) 
Bid that bumbling lackey of a cook 
stir up a duff pudding stuffed well 
with plums and basted with brandy. 
If I like it not — and I shall not like 
it, mind you — I shall have your 
soup ladler hooted out of the palace 
to the Pilchester swine herds. 

Queen: Your Highnesses. (LApDIEs-IN- 
WaitinGc curtsey) Bid the good 
master of pots and pans remember 
her Grace’s delicate condition. What 
simple dishes have you to recom- 
mend? 

First (Demurely): Leek soup, your 
Majesty. A most healthful dish. 

Ducuess (Thundering): Leek soup! 

Seconp: Leek soup, indeed, your 
Majesty. 

Tuirp: Salted sprats freshened in 
water and broiled over the coals. 
Ducuess (Pounding the floor): Salted 

sprats! 

Fourta: The finest of honey comb and 
a flagon of milk from the royal dairy. 

Ducness (Faintly): Honey comb! 
Milk .. . milk! 

QUEEN (Clapping her hands) : Excellent, 
Pray be about these hospitable 
duties. Her Grace must not find us 
lacking in courtesy. 

LADIES-IN-WAITING (Bow themselves 
out of the room by twos): Yes, your 
Majesty. No, your Majesty. 





QUEEN (Approaches the DucHEss with 
PusskKIN): Your Grace will pardon a 
frightened Queen. 

Ducuess (Crossly): What 
jest is this? 

QuEEN: No jest, your Grace. "Twas 
fear for the safety of Pusskin which 
set me upon you in so rude a fashion. 
(Whispers) You may tweak my nose 
now that the ladies-in-waiting are 
gone. 

Ducuess (Patting head) : 
Pish, tush, you minx. I own myself 
fair beaten. 

QUEEN: But the nose, your Grace. The 
nose whose shortness would shame a 
swine-herd wench! 

Ducuess: A trifle longer than I 
thought, my dear. Quite pretty. In 
fact, much the finest nose this palace 
has seen in a century. (Calling) 
Plumseed! Plumseed! 

Quince (Entering): You called, your 
Grace? 


miserable 


PUSSKIN’S 


Ducuess (Pleasantly): A flagon of 
milk, Plumseed. 

Quince (Bewildered): Milk, your 
Grace? 

Ducuess (Snapping): Milk, your 
Stupidity. 


QueEEN: Her Grace has spoken, Quince. 

Ducuess: A flagon of milk, Plumseed. 
Mrix! Mrix! Has the creature lost 
his wits? (To the QurENn) I had but 
vowed to forego my tempers along 
with rich foods to prove you, Mis- 
tress, that an old head may match a 
young. But if that dolt of a foot- 
man... 

Quince (Blinking): Milk, your Grace? 

Ducuess: Milk, my good Gooseberry. 
I’ve a health to drink to Pusskin 
(PUssKIN meows) and to her Maj- 
esty’s excellent nose. (QUINCE bows 
out. QUEEN begins to laugh. The 
Ducuess looks at her crossly and then 
joins her in laughing uproariously.) 

THE END 


Twin Cousins 


by Morton K. Schwariz 


Characters 

Eppiz and Freppie, the twin cousins 
(played by one person) 

DIANA 

FRANCES 

ARTHUR 

BILL 

SeTtinG: A street, in a quiet, residential 
section of a town. It is a summer day. 

At Rise: Epprie, Diana and FRANCES 
are onstage. Frances is a little 
younger than Diana. 


Diana (As Eppre seems inclined to 
walk off left): Stay with us for a while. 

Eppte: I have to meet my cousin at the 
railroad station. 

FRANCES: We want to play something. 
Eppie: I don’t think I have enough 
time. What do you want to play? 

Diana: Rope the Steer. 

Eppre: What do you want to play that 
silly game for? 

Frances: We like it. We haven't 
enough kids for rope-skipping. What 
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else can you do with a rope than 
Rope the Steer? (She holds up a long 
rope which she has coiled loosely 
around her hand.) 

Epp: You could rope each other, and 
then we wouldn’t have so many fool- 
ish girls around here. 

Diana: Don’t be fresh or we won’t 
play with you. 

Frances: Neither will I. 

Diana (To Frances): I already said 
“we.” 

FrancEs: Oh, I thought you meant us. 

Eppie: But the train comes in in about 
fifteen minutes. 

Diana: Well, play for a little while. 

Eppre: You can’t really play “Rope 
the Steer” with three people. You 
have to have a steer, a roper, two 
cowboys and the boss. 

FRANCES: Oh, we can do without the 
cowboys. 

Diana: No. Eddie is right, Frances. 
(To Epp1e) We can get two more. 
Eppie: Who are you going to get? 

Anyway I don’t want to play. 

Diana (70 Frances): I told you Eddie 
would play. Who are the two we can 
get? 

FRaNcEs: I know one! 

Diana: I do too! 

Frances: Then we won’t need mine. 

Eppie (A bit exasperated): No, Frances. 
Diana means she knows one, too. 

Frances (A little doubtfully): Oh. 

Diana (Jo Frances): Who are you 
thinking of? 

Frances: Arthur. Which one 
or two are you thinking of? 

Diana: Only one. Bill. I saw him in his 


— er— 


house just a few minutes ago, and he 


isn’t doing anything. 
Frances: Arthur wasn’t doing any- 
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thing either. 

Diana: Good. Let’s get them. 

Eppre: Wait a minute! You surely 
don’t intend to get Arthur and Bill 
to play in the same game, do you? 

Diana: Why not? I know they hate 
each other, but .. . 

Eppie: Hate each other? They despise 
each other! 

FRraNcEs: Gosh! 

Eppie: Do you know that Bill hates 
Arthur so much, that whenever 
Arthur gets within ten feet of him, 
Bill throws his hat on the floor and 
stamps on it? 

Frances: Gosh! 

Eppre: And any time Bill gets within 
twenty feet of Arthur, Arthur pulls 
hair and yells, “Egad!” 

Diana: Oh, I think you’re making this 
all up. 

Eppre: Just try getting Arthur and Bill 
into this game, and you'll see. 

Diana: We may as well try, anyway. 
(To Frances) You get Arthur. I’ll 
get Bill. (To Eppim, as FRANCES 
exits left, and Diana exits right) You 
stay right here! (Eppie shrugs his 
shoulders, and waits. He whistles a 
tune for a few seconds, and then care- 
fully adjusts his cap on his head, as if 
it had been mussed. In a few seconds 
FRANCES and ARTHUR enter.) 

ArTuHuR: Hello, Eddie. Where’s Diana? 

Epp: She’ll be along soon, Arthur. 

Frances: Yes, she just went to get 
B — er, that is, I mean — she’ll be 
along soon. 

ArTHUR: Well, what are we going to 
play? 

Eppie: Rope the Steer. 

ARTHUR: Don’t we need five people for 
that? You have to have two cow- 











boys. 

Frances: Oh, we'll have two cowboys 
all right. You’ll be one, and B— er 
— well, Diana will be along soon. 

Artuur (70 Eppre): Who’s the other 
cowboy? 

Eppie: Well, er . . . you don’t have any 
preference, do you? 

Artuur: No, I don’t care. But who is 
it? 

Eppir: After all, it doesn’t make any 
difference. One player is as good as 
another. 

ArtTuHuR: Certainly. It doesn’t matter. 
Who is it? 

Eppie (With forced casualness): Er — 
Bill. 

ARTHUR (Growing livid): Bill! That... !! 
(He clenches and unclenches his fists 

! (Suddenly he 

stiffens. He draws his chest up, and 


in rage) That 


brings his hands toward and upward 
to his head. Then he seizes his hair 
with both hands and utters « vehement 
—) Egad! (Ezactly as he says tnis, 
31LL and Diana enter from the right. 
BiLt stops short as soon as he sees 
ARTHUR. ) 

Bitz: Arthur! (His face grows red with 
rage, and he too reaches to his head for 
a hat he isn’t wearing at the moment) 
What luck! I went and left my hat 
home! 

Diana: Say! What’s the matter with 
you two? Can’t you two make up? 
(ArtHuR and Briiu turn haughtily 
away.) Can’t we play a simple game 
without you two boys going into tan- 


trums? (No answer) We'll even put 
you on different ranches. (70 


ARTHUR) You can be the X-bar-X, 
and Bill, you can be the Bar-X-Bar 
(No answer) Well? Can’t you stop 





hating each other. 

Brix (Turning toward Diana): Well — 
maybe if we don’t have to talk to 
ach other... 

Arruur (7'0 Bru): I wouldn’t talk to 
you anyway! 

Britt (To ArtHur): And I wouldn’t 
talk to you either, you — you — 
dunce! 

ArTHUR: You are talking to me now, 
you dunce! 

31LL: And so are you to me! 

Frances (T7'0 both of them, very reason- 
ably): You see? You boys can get 
along with each other when you want 
to. 

Eppie (To Diana): It’s no use. I have 
to meet my cousin at the station. I 
only have about five minutes now. 

Diana: What’s the rush? You’d think 
the railroad station was a mile away 
instead of right over there. (She nods 
toward the left.) 

Frances (As ArtTHuR and BILu turn 
away, pouting): Who is this cousin of 
yours, Eddie? 

Eppie: You don’t know him. His name 
is Freddie. 

D1ana: Where does he live? 

Eppie: Chicago. 

Frances: And he’s come all that dis- 
tance to visit you? 

Eppie: Yes. We get together every 
year on our birthday. 

Diana: Our birthday? What do you 
mean, our birthday? 

Eppre: We’re twins. We have the same 
birthday. 

FRaNcEs: But you said cousins. 

Eppie: That’s right. Twin cousins. (A 
train whistle blows) There! Hear 
that? That’s the train! I have to go! 

See you later! (He exits hurriedly 
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left.) 

Diana (70 ARTHUR and BILL, after a 
pause): Well, you can stop arguing 
now. We can’t play any more. 

ARTHUR: Don’t try to tell us when to 
argue! 

Biiu: That’s right. We’ll argue when- 
ever we want to! 

Frances (Jo Diana): Gosh! They 
agreed with one another! 

Artuurand Br: No, we didn’t! (They 
both turn their backs again.) 

Frances (After a pause): | wonder 
what Eddie meant about his twin 
cousin. 

Diana: I’m sure I don’t know. I never 
heard of such a thing. 

Frances: Are they twins or are they 
cousins? 

Diana: That’s what I can’t figure out. 
If they’re cousins, then they haven’t 
the same parents. And if they haven’t 
the same parents, how can they be 
twins? 

ArTHuR (Turning): It’s simple. He 
meant that they look alike, that’s 
what he meant. They’re twins. 

Brix (Turning): No he didn’t. He just 
meant that they have the same birth- 
day. 

Artuur: Of course they have the same 
birthday if they’re twins, dizzy! 

Bru: Don’t call me dizzy! 

Artuur: I will if you are dizzy! 

Bruu: Well I’m not dizzy! They have 
the same birthday, so they’re twins. 
But that doesn’t mean they’re really 
real twins! 

Artuur: Of course that’s what it 
means! That’s just what twins 
means! Look in the dictionary if you 
don’t believe it. 

Britt: How could they look alike and 
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have different parents? Tell me that! 

ArTHoUR: I don’t know how, but they 
do. (Train whistle blows again.) 

Diana (To ArTuur and Bru): Stop 
arguing. We’ll soon see whether they 
look alike or not. The train just 
pulled out, and they’ll be coming 
this way soon. (All peer off left.) 

FRANCES (After a pause): Here comes 
Eddie now, with a suitcase. 

ArTHUR: Not so fast! It might be his 
cousin. 

Briu: Anybody can tell it’s Eddie. (In 
a moment, Eppre enters, carrying a 
suitcase. ) 

AuL: Where’s your twin cousin? 

Eppre: He'll be along. He had to check 
some baggage. 

Frances: Eddie, did you mean that 
your cousin looked like . . . 

Eppie (Cutting her off): I can’t stop to 
talk now; I have to take this suit- 
case home. See you later. (He exits 
right. They watch him go off. Then 
they turn and look off left again. 
Presently mild astonishment appears 
on all their faces, and they peer off 
more intently.) 

FRaNceEs: Goodness! Here comes Eddie 
again! And without the suitcase! 
Artuur (Triumphantly): That’s Ed- 

die’s cousin, Freddie! 

Bri: Not so fast. It might be Eddie. 
(In a moment FREDDIE enters from 
the left. He is dressed exactly like 
Eppie, except that his cap is bright 
red.) 

Freppre (Looking about him, as a 
stranger would): Pardon me, could 
you please tell me the way to Ed- 
die’s house? (No one replies. They 
keep their eyes fastened on FREDDIE, 
and, in unison, raise their left arms 











and point off right, their mouths 
agape.) 

FreppIE: Thank you. 
them, and exits right.) 

ArtTuoR (After a pause): Well? Do they 
look alike or not? 

Frances: Exactly! 

Diana: Golly, I’ve never seen such a 
strong resemblance except in 
twins. 

ArTuuR (Proudly): They are twins! 

Diana (To Brix): Arthur was right. 

Frances: Yes, Arthur was right. 

Bru (Pondering): Hmmm .. . 

Artuur: Well? Why don’t you admit 
it? I’m right! 

Brtu: Not so fast. Something is fishy 
here! 

Diana: What? 

Britt: They were wearing the same 
clothes! 

ARTHUR: Twins always do! Anyway, 
they had different colored caps. 

Briu: How come they didn’t walk past 
here together? 

ArtuurR: Freddie had to check some 
baggage. 

Bru: Well, I think that Eddie is try- 
ing to put one over on us. You can’t 
prove they’re really twins until we 
see them together! 

ArTuurR: You don’t want to admit I’m 
right, that’s all. We all saw that 
they’re twins. Ask Diana. Ask 
Frances. 

Birt: What do you think, Diana? 
Isn’t it possible that Eddie was play- 
ing some sort of a trick on us? 

Diana: I don’t see how he could be, 
but then again, I guess we can’t 
really be sure until we do see Eddie 
and Freddie at the same time. 

Artuur: All right, then! I will get 


(He nods to 


them out here together! And if I’m 

not right, PM—VU—Tll never 
say “Egad”’ again! 

Briu: Well, the same goes for me! If 
I’m not right, I’ll never stamp on my 
hat when I see Arthur again! (To 
ARTHUR) I’m going to Eddie’s house 
with you! (They stalk off right io- 
gether.) 

Frances: Gosh! If they both turn out 
right, they’ll never argue again! 


CURTAIN 


ScENE 2 

SettTina: The same, two hours later. 

At Rise: No one is onstage. In a few 
moments Diana and FRANcEs walk 
wearily on. 

Diana: I give up. I’m beginning to 
think that Bill is right. 

Frances: I am too. Eddie and Freddie, 
or Eddie, or Freddie, or whoever he 
is, or both of them, doesn’t want to 
come out and let us get a look at him. 

Diana: Or them. 

Diana: Poor Arthur and Bill. Both of 
them are so anxious to be right, and 
to prove the other one is wrong. 

Frances: How long have they been 
trying? 

Diana: It’s about two hours now. First 
Eddie said he couldn’t come out be- 
cause he had to eat. 

Frances: And then he had to unpack 
Freddie’s things. 

Diana: And then they had to put the 
candles in the birthday cake. 

Frances: I wonder why that took so 
long? 

Diana: They had to break each candle 
in half — half for Eddie, and half for 


Freddie. 
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Frances: Oh. Well, I thought Bill 
would succeed when he tried to get 
into Eddie’s house by imitating a 
messenger. 

Diana: He probably would have got- 
ten in too, if Arthur wasn’t trying to 
pose as the iceman at the same time. 
Bill said Eddie, or Freddie, an- 
swered the front door, and Arthur 
said Freddie, or Eddie, answered 
the back door. And both Eddie and 
Freddie said they didn’t know where 
their cousin was. 

FRANCES: Doesn’t that prove they’re 
twins? 

Diana: We couldn’t be sure the doors 
were answered at the same time. 

Frances: Golly, what will they try 
next? 

ARTHUR (Hurrying on from right. He is 
breathing hard): Diana! Frances! 
We've finally got him! Bill and 
Eddie will be here in a second. Now, 
tell Eddie you want to play with his 
cousin! I’ll explain later. Ssshh! 
Here they come! 

Buu (To Eppre, as they enter from the 
right. Epp1& wears his green cap): I’m 
glad you could finally come out for 
a while. We all wanted to play with 
you. 

Eppie: O.K. 

Frances (As ArtTHuR prods her): 
Eddie — how about getting your 
cousin out to play? 

Epp1e: Oh, he has to finish unpacking. 

Diana: Why don’t you do the unpack- 
ing? We’re all anxious to meet him. 

ArtTHuR: That’s right, Eddie. Let him 
come out and play with us. 

Bru: Yes, Eddie. 

Eppie: Well — all right. I’ll go back 

and send him out. (He exits right.) 


ArTHuR: Good! 

FRraNcEs: But — don’t you want them 
to be here together. 

Brit: That’s all right. We found 
another way to settle the question. 
Artuur: It was my idea. I just pinned 
a button on Eddie’s back, and he 
doesn’t know it’s there. When he — 
or his cousin — comes out now, we'll 

be able to tell which one it is! 

Diana: Good! What kind of a button 
is it? 

Artuur: A school button. It says 
“Vote for George Mason.”’ 

Frances: Ssh! Here comes — er — 
someone. 

FREDDIE (Entering from right, wearing 
red cap): My cousin said you wanted 
to play with me. 

Bruu: Yes, Freddie, that is, you are 
Freddie, aren’t you? 

FREDDIE: That’s right. 

Bru: Good. 

Artuur: Freddie, I think you have 
something on your back. Turn 
around. 

FrEeppIE (As he turns): On my back? 
What is it? (A small button is seen to 
be pinned on FReEpp1E’s back. BILL 
folds his arms triumphantly, and 
stands proudly to one side. ARTHUR 
goes up very close, and peers intently 
at the button.) 

FREDDIE: What is it? What’s on my 
back? 

Brit: It’s an ink stain on your sweater. 
You’d better wash it out right away. 

FreppIE: Oh gosh! I’ll see you later. 
(He exits right.) 

Brix (Folding his arms and smiling after 
FREDDIE is gone. To ARTHUR): Well, 
you saw the button, didn’t you? We 

put it on Eddie, and we find it on 





the boy who’s supposed to be Fred- 
die! I guess tat shows that they 
aren’t twins! 

ARTHUR (Also folding his arms): I saw 
the button all right! It said on it, 
“Down with George Mason — Vote 
for Selma Holland.” 

Diana: Oh golly! We still don’t know 
who’s who! 

Bru (After a pause): There’s one more 
thing we can try. Rope the Steer! 
Come here everybody. (He motions 
the others inward, and they get into a 
huddle. Bru whispers instructions to 
them as the lights fade. The lights 
come up again, and DiaNA, FRANCES 
and ARTHUR are onstage, waiting 
silently. Presently, Bru enters. 

Bitu (Coming in): Well, it took about 
half an hour, but I finally did it. 

ArtTuuR: How did you manage it? 

Bru: I threatened not to lend him my 
bicycle any more, and he agreed to 
play. And you know the rest. They’ll 
be here soon. 

Frances: We got them to play “Rope 
the Steer.”” But how will that help 

us? 

ArtHUR: Don’t you see? We made 
Eddie the roper, and Freddie the 
steer. 

Bru: Eddie has to pull the rope, and 
Freddie has his head in the noose. 
They won’t be able to do it unless 
they really are twins! 

FRaNcES: H’mmm. I guess he can’t get 
out of that one. 
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Brix: He can’t if he wants to use my 
bicycle! 

Diana (Looking off right): Look every- 
body! Here he comes! (Immediately 
they all turn and look off right. Pres- 
ently, Epp1rn, with green cap, trudges 
slowly on, holding the end of a rope 
over his shoulder. He moves across the 
stage, without looking up, and the rope 
stretches out behind him. More and 
more rope appears. Finally, trudging 
along, he exits left, and the rope 
stretches across the entire stage, still 
moving along. DIANA, FRANCEs, 
ARTHUR and Bru gaze at Eppre till 
after he has gone off left. Then all to- 
gether, they turn and look off right to 
the other end oj the rope. The rope 
moves along, and the noose appears. 
FREDDIE is in it, wearing red cap. He 
holds the noose with his hands, and 
trudges across as Epp1e did, the noose 
pulling him across and off left, as all 
watch him in amazement.) 

ArtuurR (70 Bru, afler a pause): I'll 
never argue with you again as long as 
I live. 

Brit (To ArtTuuR): Shake! (They do, 
and go off right, arm in arm. DIANA 
starts walking off right also, slowly 
and thoughtfully.) 

Frances: But Diana! Wait a minute! 
Was he twins, or wasn’t he? 

Diana: We'll never know. Let’s go 
home. (They start off right together as 
the curtain falls.) 

THE END 
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Part Three 





Grades 1, 2, 3 








Thanks to Sammy Scarecrow 
by Helen L. Howard 


Characters 
SamMMy ScaARECROW 
Maki ELLEN 
SanDy SQuIRREL 
WALLY 

Tre: Thanksgiving Day. 

SettinG: Jn a corn field. 

At Rise: On left stage center is SAMMY 
Scarecrow. He is quite dilapidated 
and hangs on to crossed sticks in a 
haphazard way. SANDY SQUIRREL is 
scurrying about the corn shock. 

Sammy (Sadly) : 

Today is Thanksgiving, 
But what need of living, 
The crows have all flown away. 


No more come they thieving, 
And I am left grieving, 
I’m useless this Thanksgiving Day. 


That’s a bit of poetry I made up. I 
have time for all sorts of thinking 
since I’m not looking after the corn 
any longer. This is a sad Thanks- 
giving Day for me. Nothing to be 
thankful for, I say. Nobody cares 
about a scarecrow when the corn is 
safely shocked. When one isn’t busy 
doing something useful he can’t be 
thankful. 

Sanpy (Comes to ScARECROW) : 
You’re useful to me, old Sammy! 

Sammy: You’re a thief, Sandy, and I 

don’t call it being useful to help you 


in your stealing. I want to protect, 
not to harm. 

Sanpy: You won’t tell on me, will you, 
Sammy? You can’t because it’s 
against rules to talk when anybody 
is near. I’m sorry for you, Sammy. 
You do look a bit worse for the wear. 
But I can’t stay and talk. My 
Thanksgiving dinner is ready. I’ll be 
back for dessert. (Frisks off stage 
right.) 

Sammy: Oh hum! I suppose I may as 
well take another nap. (Pretends to go 
to sleep. Enter Watty and Mari 
ELLEN, who is carrying a gaily dec- 
orated basket.) 

Wa.ty: What a surprise we have for 
Thanksgiving dinner! 

Mari Even: I’m glad we hid the nuts 
until Thanksgiving Day. Only this 
morning mother said it wouldn’t 
seem like a Thanksgiving dinner 
without a basket of nuts. I could 
hardly keep from telling her. 

Watt ty: I’m glad you didn’t. Secrets 
and surprises are lots of fun when you 
keep them secrets and surprises. 
(Children go to the corn shock. WALLY 
kneels down and begins searching 
among the corn stalks.) There must 
be a whole basketful here. 

Marr ELuen (Kneels beside him): 

There should be. We spent a half day 

gathering them. There were so few 

this year. 








Wa Ly: I can’t find any! That’s queer. 

Mari Exuen (Siands up and looks 
around): Are you sure this is the 
right corn shock? 

Watty (Stands too): Yes. Don’t you 
remember. It was the one nearest 
Sammy Scarecrow. 

Mari Even: Yes, I do remember. We 
chose it especially so Sammy could 
keep an eye on them 

Wa tty: Much good it did. They aren’t 
here. 

Mari ELuen (Kneels again): Let me 
look. No, I can’t find any either. 
Can’t blame Sammy, though. Poor 
fellow, one of his eyes is washed away 
by the rain and the other one is 
blurred. 

Watiy: Maybe it was on the other 
side of the shock we hid them. (Goes 
behind shock.) 

Mari ELLen (Goes to ScARECROW): 
Now if Sammy could talk perhaps he 
could tell us what happened to those 
nuts. Couldn’t you, Sammy? (ScaRE- 
crow nods head) Look, Wally, he’s 
nodding his head. 

WaLLy (Comes from behind corn shock): 
Who’s nodding whose head? 

Mari EvLen: Sammy Scarecrow. I 
said perhaps he could tell us where 
the nuts are and he nodded his head. 

WaALLy (Comes to ScaREcROW): It was 
only the wind blowing his head 
about. 

Marr Evien: Well, maybe so. (Ez- 
amines Scarecrow.) His neck is 
awfully wobbly. He’s wobbly all 
over. Poor Sammy! He was so 
handsome when we put him out 
here. Now look at him. The wind 
and rain have made a bundle of 

rags of him. 





WaLLy (Returns to corn shock): Well, 
mooning about the old fellow won’t 
help find those nuts. 

Mart Evuen: But I feel sorry for him. 
He spent his whole life guarding the 
corn, and now he’s lonely and un- 
happy, and it’s Thanksgiving Day! 

Watty: Well, how can we thank a 
scarecrow? 

Mari Eien: We could take him home 
with us and fix him up. Then we 
could use him again next summer. 

Watty: Yes, we could. I’m sure the 
old fellow would like that. We could 
keep him in the barn. 

Marr Exien: And I could mend his 
coat and paint eyes so he could see 
better. 

Wa tty: And I could find him another 
hat and some better shoes. 

Mari Euuen: Oh, Wally, let’s do it! 
Let’s show him we're thankful for 
what he’s done for us! 

Wa tty: All right. But it doesn’t make 
up for our lost surprise. We can’t 
put him in our basket and put him 
on the table and say, “Surprise!” 

Mari Even: No, that would be a joke 

ather than a surprise. 

Wauiy: And jokes don’t belong to 
Thanksgiving. That’s Halloween. 
I do wish we could find those nuts! 
(Begins looking again.) 

Mari Even: I’m going to take him 
down. He must be tired hanging 
on to those crossed sticks. (Begins 
to loosen SCARECROW.) 

Watty: No use looking any more. 
There aren’t any nuts there. I sup- 
pose we may as well go. (Comes 
back to SCARECROW.) 

Mari Even: Let’s take Sammy with 
us. 
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WALLY: I guess we may as well make 
somebody thankful. (As the children 
begin to loosen SaMMy, SANDY Squir- 
REL peeps around the corn shock.) 

Mari Exvien: Look, Wally, there’s a 
squirrel. 

WALLY: Sure enough. I’ll bet he’s the 
thief. He stole our nuts. Where do 
you suppose he put them? 

Mari Ewen: If Sammy could talk, I’m 
sure he could tell us. Couldn’t you, 
Sammy? (ScarREcROw nods head.) 

WALLY: Say, it’s funny that whenever 
you ask a question the wind blows 
Sammy’s head up and down. 
(SQuIRREL goes back behind corn 
shock.) 

Mari ELLEN: There, the squirrel’s 
gone. He saw us. 

Watiy: Come on. Let’s take Sammy 
down. You take that side of him. 
. . . Look out, he’s falling. (Scare- 
crow tumbles down and nuts roll 
about him.) 

Mari Even: See. He did know. The 
squirrel hid the nuts in his pockets. 
Look! His pockets are full of nuts! 

Wa.tty: Sure enough. Sammy was 





guarding them for us. I’m glad you 
insisted that we take him along. 
(Children gather up scattered nuts and 
put them in the basket.) 

Mari EvLen: Sammy can carry the 
rest of them in his pockets and we'll 
help him along. How thankful we 
are to him for helping us and how 
thankful he’ll be for our care. (Chil- 
dren help Sammy to his feet. He 
brightens up and looks happy. He 
tries to hold up his head which wobbles 
over now and then.) 

Watiy: We'll have nuts for our 
Thanksgiving dinner after all. 
Thanks to Sammy Scarecrow! (Go 
out stage left.) 

Sanpy (Comes to center of stage and 
looks after them): 

There goes my dessert! 

Today is Thanksgiving. 
Sammy’s glad he is living. 

His friends are taking him away! 


Because of my thieving 

The children were grieving, 

But now they are thankful and gay! 
THE END 


Contrary Mary 


by Karin Asbrand 


Characters 


ConTRARY Mary 

“Doc” 

Miss Goopre HEA ts, a nurse. 
LitrLe Marps (about 10 of them) 
Settine: No special scenery is needed 
for the stage. 


At Rise: The ten Lirrte Mars sit in 
a row, each holding a gayly painted 
flower pot in which is a branch 
stripped of leaves to the branches a 
which are tied silver bells and shells. 
Mary stands to one side holding a 
small watering pot. The Litrup 

Marps begin to chant.) 





Mary, Mary, quite contrary 
How does your garden grow? 
With silver bells, and cockle shells, 
And pretty maids all in a row. 
First Litrte Marp (As they all care- 
fully set their flower pots down in a 
row at rear of stage): 
We have come to play with you. 
Come and play with us, please do. 
(Mary shakes head.) 
Seconp LitrLe Marp: 
We are tired of sitting down. 
We just want to “go to town.” 
(Mary shakes head.) 
Tairp LitrLe Marp: 
Let’s play hopsectch, tag, and stuff, 
Or a game of blindman’s buff. 
(Mary shakes head.) 
Fourts Litre Marp: 
We can have a lot of fun. 
Let’s play jackstones, everyone. 
(Mary shakes head.) 
Firrs Litre Map: 
There’s so many things to play. 
We can have such fun today. 
(Mary shakes head.) 
Suxtx Litre Main: 
Let’s play “Farmer in the Dell.” 
(Mary shakes head.) 
Let’s play store, and buy or sell. 
(Mary shakes head.) 
SEVENTH LitrLe Malp: 
Well, then, Mary, would you choose 
To read from our “Mother Goose?” 
(Mary shakes head.) 
Eicutx Litrte Maip 
Button, button’s fun to play; 
Would you like that game today? 
(Mary shakes head.) 
Nints Litrte Marp: 
Let’s play school, or let’s play house, 
Or a game of cat and mouse. 
(Mary keeps shaking head.) 


Tents LitrLe Marp: 
Would you like a game of ball 
Or don’t you want to play at all? 
(Mary shakes head.) 
Mary (With a 
foot): 
Don’t want to water my garden. 
Don’t want to play or sing. 
Don’t want to jump rope or play 
marbles. 
Don’t want to do anything. 
First Lirrte Marp (With concern): 
We'll just have to send for the doctor 
Or for Miss Goodie Health pretty 
quick. 
For Mary is being contrary 
And that must mean she is sick. 
(Enter “Doc” and Miss Goopie 
Heautu, Right and Left.) 
Miss Goopre HEALTH: 
What do I hear? 
hear? 
Mary Contrary is sick, I fear. 
Stick out your tongue (Mary does 
80) “ 
Let me feel of your head (She feels 
of it). 
Oh, dearie me, you must go right to 
bed. 
“Doc” (Takes out his stethoscope and 
listens to her heart): 
Tickety-tock! Tickety-tock! 
Your heart beats on like a good old 
clock. 
But you wouldn’t go to bed last 
night 
When your mother said, now that’s 
not right. 
You didn’t eat your green vegetables 
up, 
Nor drink your milk that was in 
your cup. 
All in all, you just didn’t do 
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The things your mother wanted you 
to. 
I'll give you a nasty pill or two, 
And some castor oil will do much 
for you. 
(He gives her a pill from his bag, and 
then pours a huge spoonful of castor 
oil.) 
Mary (Stamps her foot) : 
I won’t take it! See if I do. 
I don’t like YOU! (To Nurse). And 
I don’t like YOU! (To Docror). 
“Doc:” 
Tch! Tech! Miss Goodie Health, 
please hold her nose. 
(Miss Goopre Heats holds Mary’s 
nose.) 
There, that’s the stuff. Now in it 
goes. 
(He puts the castor oil in Mary’s 
mouth. She swallows and sputters.) 
Miss Goopre HEAutu: 
When you feel better, you’ll want to 
play 
Games with your little friends today. 
“Doc:” 
Some rules of health I want to tell 
So you can follow them, and keep 
well. 
Get about ten hours sleep each night 
And then you'll get up feeling bright. 
Drink plenty of water, four glasses a 
day, 
Will help to keep the doctor away. 


Eat plenty of fruit and vegetables, 
too, 
And a quart of milk daily is good for 
you. 
Plenty of sleep and plenty of rest 
Will keep you feeling at your best. 
Sleep with your window open a bit 
For that will keep you feeling fit. 
Miss Goopre HEALTH: 
And wear your rubbers when it’s wet. 
That’s something you’re apt to 
forget. 
Mary: 
I feel so much better than before. 
And I won’t be contrary any more. 
(All the LirrLe Matps run and pick 
up their flower pots, sitting down in a 
row and holding them high, as they all 
chant again.) 
Mary, Mary’s not contrary 
As she watches her garden grow 
With silver bells and cockle shells 
And pretty maids all in a row. 


For Mary, Mary, not contrary 

Has learned to keep well each day 
So that she will feel like running 

about 

And having a good time at play. 
(Mary goes from one to the other 
watering the flowers in the pots, as the 
curtain falls.) 


THE END 


— 











Characters 

BILLY GRAVY 
MOTHER CRANBERRY SavUcEe 
DisH PICKLES 
SPooNn OLIVES 
OYSTERS LETTUCE 
Carvinc Knire ToMato 
Fork CELERY 
TURKEY PLuM PuDDING 
Sweet Potato PuMPKIN PIE 
ONION Mince PIE 
TURNIP CANDY 
SQuASsH Nuts 

FRUIT 


SettinG: BiLiy’s bedroom. 

At Rise: Bare stage. Enter Bruxy, in 
pajamas, a pillow stuffed in front. 
Bruty (Holding hand to stomach as he 

gets into bed): 

The goat in the story 
Has nothing on me: 
I’m so full, I can’t pull 
Up the covers, I see. 


I ate so much dinner 
I can’t take a bite. 
It was fun while it lasted, 
But, oh, is this tight! 
(Manages to arrange covers, with pil- 
low under blanket looking like his 
stomach, and goes to sleep. Enter 
Disu, Spoon, LADLE and OysTERs.) 
Disx: 
The dish and the spoon 
And the soup-ladle too 


Thanksgiving Night 


by Alice Very 


Have come with the oysters 
You had in the stew. 
OYSTERS: 
You swallowed us down 
With hardly a glance; 
So now we will show you 
How oysters can dance. 
(OysTERs dance in a ring around bed. 
Bitty groans, turns over. Enter 
CaRVING KNIFE and Fork, TURKEY, 
Sweet Potato, ONIon, TURNIP, and 
SQUASH.) 
KNIFE: 
Make way for the Turkey, 
The King of them all, 
With his vegetable helpers 
To join in the ball. 
Turkey (Perching on foot of bed): 
A boy and a turkey 
Are almost the same: 
For Gobble’s our motto 
And Gobbler’s our name. 
ForK: 
Sweet Potato is leaning 
On Onion so strong, 
And Turnip and Squash 
To the party belong. 
(They dance. Enter Gravy, CRAN- 
BERRY Sauce, PickuEs and OLIVEs.) 
LADLE: 
Here Gravy comes running 
And Cranberry Sauce, 
With Pickles and Olives 
To give you a toss. 
(They jounce on Buxy’s bed.) 
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TurKEY (Waving drumstick) : 
Come, dish up the dinner 
And fill up your plate; 
There’s more to be gobbled 
Before it’s too late. 
(Disu and Spoon shake Bruiy, who 
groans again.) 
DisH: 
Come, Lettuce, Tomato, 
Come, Celery too: 
We'll do to this boy 
What he just did to you. 
(Enter Lettuce, Tomato, and CEL- 
ERY, who take BILuy by the arms and 
legs. BILLy gives a muffled yell.) 
Spoon: 
Who said he was hungry? 
And “Anything more?” 
Just wait till you see 
What comes next through the door! 
(Enter PLum Puppinec, PuMPKIN and 
Mince Pres.) 
PuppDING: 
I’m a big fat plum pudding, 
All sugar and spice, 
With plenty of hard-sauce 
To make me taste nice. 
(Sits on Brtuy’s “stomach”? — pil- 
low — while BLxy struggles vainly. 
Enter Pumpkin Pre and Mince Pie.) 
PIE: 
Just look at these Pies, 
Both Pumpkin and Mince! 
Who wants to be wise? 
Come, eat like a prince! 
Bruxy (Sleepily): 
I’ve heard of a prince 
Who turned into a pig. 
I wish that last helping 
Had not been so big! 
(Enter Canny, Nuts, Raisins, Figs.) 
Canby: 
What’s that? You’re still hungry? 


Then bring on the Candy: 

Nuts, Raisins, and Figs 

Will all come in handy. 

(They dance. Bruxy struggles to rise, 
but they hold him down.) 

TURKEY: 

Stay right where you are! 
We’ve only begun. 

You had your good time; 
Now it’s our turn for fun. 

Bitiy (Beginning to wake): 

But not to eat me! 

I wouldn’t like that! 

We wouldn’t agree, 

And besides, I’m too fat. 

CaRVING KNIFE: 

Oho! did you think 
What we’d like to do? 
Or ask whether we’d 
Agree well with you? 
(KNIFE seizes BILLY.) 

Buty (Yelling): Help, help! Let me up! 
(Enter Moruer with flashlight. 
DREAMS scurry away.) 

Moruer: Why, Billy, what’s the mat- 
ter? 

BILLY: 

Oh, Mother, the turkey 
Had me on a platter! 

MOTHER: 

Your Thanksgiving dinner 

Has gone to your head! 
BILLY: 

No, Mother, it’s gone 

To my stomach instead. 


I’m glad we have plenty 

Of all kinds of stuff, 

But the way to say, Thank you, 
Is, Thanks; that’s Enough! 


THE END 









































Part Four Book Week Play 
Books Are Bridges 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 
Characters FatHerR: Why did your grandmother 
HENRY WARREN, the father have to get sick just now? 
JOHNNIE WARREN Naomi (Chewing): Grandma probably 
Naomi WARREN didn’t want to get sick, Dad. 
Sytv1a WARREN FaTHER: Well, people always call on 
Berry GILMAN your mother for everything. If she 

Scene: Early evening in the Warren were here she could help me with 
living room. this report. She could think of some- 

At Rise: Father, HENRY WARREN, is thing clever to put in between all 
walking up and down reading from these numbers — 
some sheets of paper and frowning. Naomi: But I thought you were good 

FaTuer: And gentlemen, if you sub- at writing speeches, Dad. 
tract 582 dollars from 794 dollars FataHer: What’s that, Naomi? Well, I 
you will arrive at the sum of 212 am, but — 
dollars — (JoHNNIE WARREN, about JonNNiE: Listen, Dad, can’t you 
fifteen, enters left, carrying a pair of please just listen for a minute. Do 
trousers. FaTHER continuing —) And you know how to press pants? 
if you add 67 dollars to 212 dollars Fatruer: I haven’t pressed my pants 
you will have the sum of 279 dollars since before I married your mother. 
which is the figure - JOHNNIE: Look (Holding them up), I 

JOHNNIE: Dad, what in the world are asked Sylvia to press these and she’s 
you reciting all those numbers for? got the crease in the wrong place — 

FaTHER: It’s my report for the council at the side. You should see how 
meeting. I’ve got to give it tomorrow awful they look when I put them on. 
night. FaTHER: I can imagine. 

JOHNNIE: But gee, Dad, will anyone JOHNNIE: But they’re my best pants 
listen to it if you just go on saying and we’re having a special assembly 
numbers all the time? at school tomorrow and I’ve got to 

FaTHER: I doubt it. I tell you, wear them. I’ve got to lead the 
Johnnie, I’m worried about it. If orchestra. 
only your mother were here! (Naomi, Fatuer: But you must have known 
a litile girl about nine, enters left eating that. Why didn’t you take your 
an apple.) trousers to a cleaner? 

JOHNNIE: You don’t wish she were here JouNNriE: I forgot. Mother always 
any more than I do. Listen, Dad, — takes care of all that. And now it’s 
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too late. 

FaTHER: Well, I wish I could help you, 
son. (Going back to his report) Let’s 
see now, if you ad 67 dollars to 212 
dollars — (Sytvia, a girl of fourteen 
wearing an apron, enters carrying a 
large platter of sandwiches and a 
pitcher of milk and some glasses.) 

Naomi: What’s that, Sylvia? 

Sytvia: It’s our supper. It wasn’t 
enough to set the table for, so I 
thought we could eat it in here. (She 
puts tray on table.) 

Naomi: Sandwiches again! 

JOHNNIE: Gosh, Sylvia, aren’t we ever 
going to have anything but sand- 
wiches? We haven’t had anything 
decent to eat since Mother left. You 
might at least fry an egg. 

FaTHER: Yes, Sylvia, with some bacon 
maybe. I’m hungry. 

Syzv1a: I did fry an egg — lots of them 
— but they got kind of funny so I 
thought I’d put them in between 
some bread so they wouldn’t show. 

JOHNNIE: Oh, for gosh sakes! And 
look at these pants, Sis. 

Syivia: Johnnie Warren, are you still 
fussing about them? Why don’t you 
press them yourself? 

JOHNNIE: You’ve got the crease in the 
wrong place and you pressed it in so 
hard I don’t think anyone could fix 
them now. (He takes a sandwich and 
sits left, eating, now and then looking 
ruefully at his trousers.) 

Naomi: Mother could. Oh, I wish 
Mother were here. (T'aking a sand- 
wich and pouring some milk.) Then 
we could have a nice dinner with 
mashed potatoes and gravy. 

Sytvia: Well, I wish everyone would 
stop complaining about the food. I 
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do the best I can. 

JOHNNIE: Why can’t you really cook 
something? 

Sytvia: Because I don’t know how, 
and I notice you don’t try to help 
any. 

Naomi: Sylvia, do you suppose you’d 
have time to help me with some 
games? 

Sy.iv1a: Some what? 

Naomi: Games. The first graders are 
having a party tomorrow and the 
teacher asked me to take charge of 
the games. 

Sytvia: Naomi, I don’t know any 
games. Haven't I got enough 
trouble? 

Naomi: But you must know some. 

Sytvia: What about you? It hasn’t 
been so long since you were a first 
grader. What games did you play 
then? 

Naomi: How do you expect me to re- 
member when that was such a long 
time ago? 

JOHNNIE: Listen to Miss Grown-Up. 

Sytvia: Play drop the handkerchief, 
Naomi — play anything. (She takes 
a sandwich and sits down left with a 
big sigh.) 

Naomi: But the teacher wants some 
new games — something different. 
Fatuer (He has taken a sandwich, too, 
and is walking about): Children, will 
you please be quiet? I can’t hear 
myself think. I just don’t know 
what I’m going to do about this 

report. 

JoHNNIE (Sadly): I don’t know what 
we're going to do about anything. 
Fatuer: If you add 67 dollars to 212 
dollars, you will have the sum of 279 
dollars which is the figure we arrived 








at last year plus 22 dollars — 

Sytvia: Dad, for goodness’ sake! 
You’d better put that away at least 
while you eat. If you keep on saying 
numbers, you can’t digest your food. 

JOHNNIE: Nobody could digest this 
food. 

Sytv1a: Really, Dad, your stomach 
will get upset. 

FaTHER (Putting report down on small 
table and sitting in easy chair right): 
My stomach has been upset ever 
since your mother left. Well, she’ll 
be back soon, and then we can relax 
— then we can have some peace in 
this house. 

Syivia: No, we can’t, Dad. As soon as 
Mom gets home, we’re having com- 
pany. 

FaTHER (Startled): What’s that? 

Syivia: You remember, that author’s 
coming to stay here next week. 

FaTHER: Sylvia, what author? 

Sytvia: How could you forget, Dad? 
The library is having her lecture on 
books, and the library committee 
asked Mom if she could stay here. 

FatHer: And your mother consented? 

Syztv1a: Of course. Mom told us — 

FaTHER: Well, I must have been think- 
ing about something else. 

JOHNNIE: I’d forgotten about that, too. 
How long is she going to stay, 
Sylvia? 

Sytvia: I don’t know. She’s giving a 
series of lectures. Several days, I 
suppose. 

JOHNNIE: You mean we’ve got to put 
up with a lady author all that time? 

Naomi: She’s a famous woman — Mom 
said so. 

Syivia: Yes, Stella Halsey. She wrote 
a very learned book. 
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FaTHER: But that’s terrible. You 
mean we’ve got to be intellectual? 
Naomi: Does that mean smart, Dad? 
JOHNNIE: I'll bet this Stella Halsey 
won’t be so smart. And one thing 
you can be sure of — she won’t look 
smart. She’ll probably be an old 

stick. 

Sytvia: Humph, a lot you know, 
Johnnie. Mom says reading makes 
you bright and full of life. 

FaTHER: But this woman doesn’t read 
— she writes. 

Sytv1a: Dad, don’t be silly. If she 
writes, she reads. Oh, and that re- 
minds me — Mom wanted us to read 
Miss Halsey’s book so we could talk 
about it. You know, discuss it with 
her. Mom said it would be some- 
thing for us to do while she was 
away. 

FaTHER: Something to do? As though 
we didn’t have enough — 

JOHNNIE (Looking at his trousers): 
Yeah. 

Syztvia (She rises): Well, I’m going to 
get the book — or books, I should 
say. Mom got five copies. (She 
goes out left.) 

FATHER: Five copies? 

JOHNNIE: Naomi, you don’t know how 
to press pants, do you? 

Naomi (Taking another sandwich): Me, 
Johnnie? 

Sytvia (She comes back with fwe thick 
books, all alike): Look, here they are. 
(She puts four down on table, keeping 
one and reading from cover.) ‘The 
World and Its People’ — that’s 
what it’s about. Do you want one, 
Dad? 

FaTueEr: Of course I don’t want one — 
I’ve got my report . . . (He starts 
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studying it again. The phone rings.) 

Sytvi1a: I’ll get the phone. (She goes to 
desk right and picks up the receiver.) 
Hello? Oh, yes, Mrs. Hughes 
. . My mother isn’t — what? What 
did you say? ... Oh, but Mrs. 
Hughes, she can’t — yes, I know we 
did, but you don’t understand — my 
mother’s not here and — oh, all 
right — all right, Mrs. Hughes. (She 
hangs up very perturbed.) Dad, I 
don’t know what we’ll do. She’s 
here now. She’ll be right over! 

FaTHER: What’s that? Who? 

Sytv1a: The lady author. She’s com- 
ing over. 

FATHER: But she can’t — 

JOHNNIE: I thought you said next 
week. 

Sytv1a: Well, there must have been a 
change in plan or Mother misunder- 
stood. I couldn’t make out from 
what Mrs. Hughes said, I was so 
nervous. Anyhow, she’s coming. 

FaTHER: But Sylvia, do something. 
We've got to stop her! Without 
your mother here — 

Sytv1a: But what can I do? 

FaTHER: Call that woman back at the 
library — Mrs. What’s her name. 

Sytvia: Hughes, Dad. 

FaTHER: Well, call her up and explain 
about your mother. Tell her it’s 
impossible. 

JOHNNIE: Yeah, Sis — hurry! 

Sytvia (Going to phone): What’s the 
number? (Leafing through pad) Oh, 
here it is.. . . Glenwood 268, please. 
(She waits.) 

FaTHER: Have they answered? 

Sytvia: No — and they’re not going to 
. . . Mrs. Hughes has gone, Dad. 
They were probably just closing. 


(She hangs up.) 

FaTHER: But what’ll we do? 

Syiv1a: I don’t know. Things are bad 
enough anyhow. Well, at least the 
guest room is in good condition, | 
think. 

FaTHer: But Sylvia, how can we pos- 
sibly entertain this woman on top of 
all our other problems? I tell you, 
she just can’t come. 

Syiv1a: But Dad, I told you — she’s 
coming, and there’s no way to stop 
her. Do you know what I think 
we'd better do? (Picks up book.) 
We’d better try and get some of this 
book read before she gets here. 

FaTHER: But what about my report? 

JOHNNIE: And my pants — 

Naomi: And my games. And we’re all 
hungry. 

Syztv1a: Oh dear —I hope she’s had 
her dinner. . . . Here, Dad, here’s a 
copy for you. (She hands him a book. 
FATHER sighs and takes it. Gives one 
to JOHNNIE) And Johnnie — 

JOHNNIE: Oh, for gosh sakes, why do 
we have to bother? Why can’t we 
just say we read it? 

FaTHer: No, Johnnie, we can’t tell an 
untruth. If your mother wanted us 
to read it, we'd better do it. 
(JOHNNIE puts his pants over back of 
his chair and scowls at book.) 

Syiv1a: I guess it’s too old for you to 
understand, Naomi, but maybe you 
can look at the pictures. (She gives 
book to Naomi and then takes one her- 
self and sits left and opens it.) 

FaTtHER: Hmm-m—“The World 
and Its People.” ... (He reads a 
minute.) Say, this is all right... . 
It tells all about the people of differ- 
ent countries — their hahits of living, 
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etc. The author thinks if all coun- 
tries knew more about one another, 
they’d understand each other more 
easily and we’d have a better chance 
at world cooperation. 

Naomt: My, it’s got some nice pictures. 
Look at these people wearing funny 
head-dresses. 

JOHNNIE: They’re Arabs, Naomi. 

Syivia: For goodness’ sakes, Johnnie, 
you’re way over in the middle. 
You’re not even reading it. 

JOHNNIE: I am, too. I found a chapter 
on India and I’ve always wished I 
could go there. . . Gee, this is good! 

Syztvia: I’m reading about England. 
. . . But, oh dear, we’ll never in the 
world get through — we won’t even 
get started. (The doorbell rings off 
right.) 

Naomi: I guess we won’t. Here she is. 

Sytv1a: Oh, my goodness! 

Fatuer (Trying to smooth his hair): 
Shall I —shall I go to the door, 
Sylvia? 

Sytvia: No, Dad, I’ll go. If Mother 
were here she’d do it, and I ought to 
take her place. (She goes right and 
off. The others put books down and 
smooth hair, etc., looking very stiff. 
(Off. Sounding scared.) Come in, 
won't you, please? (You hear a 
young fresh vorce off in re ply. ) 

AuTuor (Off): Well, hello there, you 
aren’t — you can’t be Mrs. Warren? 

Sytvia (Still off): No—I’m Sylvia 

Warren. Come into the living room. 

Mrs. Hughes at the library just 

called us and said you were coming 

(Sytvia enters with the lady 

AvuTuor. SyLvia carries her suitcase 

and the AUTHOR has a briefcase. She 

is young and good-looking with a de- 





lightful, very friendly personality. 
FaTHeR and the others rise a bit 
awkwardly. Sytvia puts down the 
suitcase.) This is my father, Mr. 
Warren, and my brother, Johnnie, 
and my little sister, Naomi. (JoHn- 
NIE stares at their guest admiringly.) 

Fatuer: How do you do? 

Autsor: Oh, Mr. Warren, it’s nice of 
you to have me. When Mrs. Hughes 
wrote me that I was to stay here, in 
a real home, well, I was so glad. 

FaTHeR: Well, we’re glad to have you 
— I mean we would be if — 

Syivia: Nonsense, Father, (Emphatic- 
ally) we’re glad. 

FaTHER: Oh, yes, of course, we are 
glad but what I mean to say is, I 
don’t know how comfortable you'll 
be here. You see, my wife is gone 
and — 

Autuor: Mrs. Warren is away? Oh, 
that’s too bad. I wanted to meet her. 

Naomi (Matter of factly): Grandma got 
sick. 

Sytvia: And _ besides— well, we 
thought you were coming next week. 

AuTHor: Oh dear. Now, isn’t that the 
way things always happen? The 
date was changed quite a while ago. 
Didn’t they tell your mother? 

Syiv1a: I don’t know. Maybe Mother 
forgot about it in the excitement of 
going away. 

FaTHER: You see, we have been a little 
upset — and we want you to be 
comfortable. 

Avutuor: Oh, I’m sure I will be. I 
didn’t want you to fuss about me 
anyhow. 

Sytvia: Have you—have you had 
your dinner? 

Autuor: Oh, yes, thank you... Ill 
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only be sleeping here, you know. I 
wouldn’t bother you with meals. 

JOHNNIE: Oh, then you’ll be comfort- 
able, if you don’t have to eat. 

Syivia: Johnnie! 

JOHNNIE: I mean—won’t you sit 
down? We-— we like your book. 
That part about India is swell. 

Autor (She sits at center. The others 
sit down, too): India? 

FaTHER: To be truthful, we’ve only 
read a small part of your book, but 
it’s certainly a very fine one — very 
learned. In fact, I can hardly be- 
lieve that you wrote it. 

Syztv1a: Dad, what a thing to say. 

FaTHER: But Sylvia, she looks too 
young. I meant it as a compliment. 

AuTHoR (Laughing) : Of course you did, 
and it’s a wonderful compliment! 
But I—I wouldn’t call my book 
learned exactly. 

JOHNNIE: But, gee, it is — it’s so thick 
and — 

AuTHorR: Well, size doesn’t always de- 
note quality, you know. 

Syivia: But your book is good. I’ve 
learned so much already about the 
world and its people and — (Syiv1a 
holds up the book.) 

AuTHOR (Going over and looking at it) : 
“The World and Its People?” You 
think I — 

SyLv1a: Oh, Miss Halsey — (Going on 
to say more about book.) 

AutHor: But I didn’t write this book. 

Sytv1a: But you did. Stella Halsey — 
it says so right on the cover! 

AuTHoR: You think I’m—oh, my 
goodness — you think I’m Stella 
Halsey? 

FaTHER: But of course. Aren’t you? 

AutHor: No. 
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JOHNNIE: I knew it all along. I knew 
Miss Halsey wouldn’t look like you. 

AutHor: What do you mean by that? 

FaTuHER: It’s another compliment. He 
didn’t think Miss Halsey would be 
as pretty. 

Autor: Oh, but she’s charming. 

JOHNNIE: Yeah, I guess she must be 
all right. Her book is okay. 

Sytvia: But I don’t understand. 
Mother said we were going to enter- 
tain Miss Halsey. Then when Mrs. 
Hughes called she just said some- 
thing about the author we were to 
entertain — 

Autuor: Oh, things have been mixed 
up, haven’t they? Miss Halsey was 
coming originally and then she had 
to go abroad sudden:y so they got 
me instead. I’m going to review her 
book at one of my lectures, but the 
only book I ever wrote was one 
called “How Youth Can Help.” 
(She gets it out of her briefcase.) 

Sytvia (Looking at it): “How Youth 
Can Help.” You’re not — you’re 
not Betty Gilman, the girl who 
writes those articles for young 
people? 

Betty: Why, yes. 

Sytv1a: Oh, this is wonderful! I’ve 
never read any of the articles, but — 

JOHNNIE: Gosh, neither have I. 

Berry (Kiddingly): Well, you ought to 
be ashamed of yourselves. 

JOHNNIE: From now on, I’m going to 
read them! 

Berry (Laughing and sitting down 
again): And you thought I was Stella 
Halsey. Well, if this isn’t a good 
joke on everyone! 

Fatuer (Laughing too): It certainly 
is — and I’ll tell you another jeke, 








Miss Gilman. 

Sy.ivia: Father, what are you — 

FaTuEer: No — no, it’s all right, I can 
tell her. You seem like one of us, 
Miss Gilman. 

Berry: Thank you, sir. 

FaTHER: But do you know when Mrs. 
Hughes called and said that this 
lady author was on her way over, we 
were — well, we were desperate. 

JOHNNIE: Hey, Dad, Miss Gilman 
won’t feel welcome. 

FaTHER: Nonsense — she knows she’s 
welcome. 

Betty: Of course I do, Mr. Warren. 

FaTHER: But when that call came in, 
here we were with Mother away and 
a lady author was going to be 
dumped on us when we were already 
up to our ears in problems of our 
own. 

Betty: Problems? 

FaTHer: Oh, I suppose they’re not 
world shaking, but you know the 
kind of thing that comes up when 
the mother of the house is away. 
They’re pretty serious to us — they 
still are. 

Syivia: I guess we never realized how 
Mother helped us with everything. 
Naomi: Yes, we haven’t had much to 
eat but sandwiches since Mother 
left except when Dad took us out. 

Sylvia can’t cook anything. 

Syivia: I’ve tried but it doesn’t turn 
out right. 

Naomi: And the teacher asked me to 
find some games for the first graders 
to play tomorrow — 

JOHNNIE: And look, Miss Gilman, Sis 
pressed my best pants and put the 
crease in the wrong place. I don’t 
know what to do, and I’ve got to 


wear them tomorrow — 

Berry (Smiling): And do you have a 
problem, too, Mr. Warren, or is 
yours just a combination — 

FatHEer: No — oh, no, I have one of 
my own. I have to make a report at 
a council meeting. It’s full of figures, 
and it’s as dull as dishwater. If 
Mother were here she could think of 
something to brighten it up. 

Betty (Rising with determination): 
Well, I tell you, folks, there are a 
great many things I don’t know, but 
have you got a bookcase in the 
house? Yes, [ see you have two of 
them. (She goes back and starts look- 
ing at books, turning as she talks.) 
Maybe we can find an answer to all 
these problems. 

JOHNNIE: But how? I don’t see — 

Berry: Oh, I’ve found you can learn 
how to do most anything from a 
book. Here, for instance (She holds 
up book). “Cooking Made Easy.” 
That’s for you, Sylvia. I know this 
one, too. If you follow it you can’t 
go wrong. 

Sytvia (Looking through): Well, my 
goodness, I never knew that was 
there, and I guess I wouldn’t have 
thought of trying to learn how to 
cook from a book. I thought they 
just had complicated recipes. 

Berry: Let’s see now, “Tale of Two 
Cities,” “War and Peace’ — grand 
books, but not what we want at the 
minute. Ah, here we are, “Games 
To Play for Young and Old!” (She 
hands it to Naot.) 

Naomi: Games? Hooray. 

Betty: You’re smart people. You've 
got some practical books in your 
library, too. 
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FaTHER: Yes, but we didn’t know it. 
That’s Mother’s doing. 

Syivia: Say, do you know what? This 
gives all kinds of directions on eggs. 
If I’d just cooked them slowly they 
would have been all right. 

Betty: There, you see? (Still looking 
through). Now, this pressing trousers 
— that may be a little difficult — no 
—no— I'll bet we have it. “One 
Thousand Household Hints.” (She 
looks through book.) Let’s see now 
— How to take out ink stains — no 
— How to starch — no — here! The 
best way to press trousers! (Still 
reading) “Hold seams together and 
stretch across board. . .” (Breaking 
off) There you are, Johnnie! (She 
hands him the open book.) 

JOHNNIE: Gosh, Miss Gilman. 

Betty: I’m sure you can do it if you 
read that — and I’ll supervise. 

Naomi: Miss Gilman, is this book ever 
full of games and such good ones! 

FaTHER: You seem to be solving every- 
one’s problem but mine. 

Betty: Now, you wait, Mr. Warren — 
here we are. (She pulls out another 
book.) “How To Make Your 
Speeches interesting” — 

FaTHER: But mine is a report. 

Betty: All right, let’s look in the in- 
dex — “Reports,” page 261. 

Fatuer: Well, by George . . . (Read- 
ing.) “If your report itself is dry, 
intersperse some clever remarks’ — 
say, do you suppose this is where 
Mother gets those ideas she’s always 
giving me? 

Berry: I wouldn’t be surprised! 

FaTHER: Hmm-m, this is good — 
(Reading) “Gentlemen, if my figures 
are dry, at least they’re not all wet!” 
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JOHNNIE (Who has been reading): Why, 
there’s nothing to pressing a pair of 
pants! Nothing at all. I’m going to 
start right now! 

Sytv1a: And I’m going to cook some 
bacon and eggs! 

Betty: Let’s all get to work — you 
know, you’re giving me some ideas 
for one of my lectures. (She begins 
making notes on a pad.) 

JOHNNIE: You mean you're going to 
use us for guinea pigs, Miss Gilman? 

Betty: In a way. 

Sytv1a: We don’t mind — 

Betry: You see, the slogan for Book 
Week is “Books are Bridges’ — and 
you’ve proved that today. 

Syivia: Why, of course. We walked 
right over all our difficulties, didn’t 
we? 

FatHer: And Miss Gilman, just from 
the little I’ve read of Miss Halsey’s 
book, I begin to see how books can 
be bridges in another way — bridges 
between different countries, bridges 
of understanding. 

Berry: That’s an idea, too. (Making 
more notes) You’re really helping me! 

Naomi: Did you ever help us! 

JOHNNIE: I’ll say! You’re a life saver! 
(The phone rings and Sytvia runs to 
at.) 

Sytvia: Hello? . . 
distance. . . 

FatueEr: I’ll bet it’s your mother. 

Syiv1a: Hello? Oh, Mom, it’s so good 
to hear you. . . What?. . . You'll 
soon be home? Oh, that’s wonder- 
ful! But we’re getting along fine 
. . . What are we doing? Well, you’d 
be surprised, Mom. We’re learning 
to read! (Quick curtain.) 

THE END 
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Part Five 


National Education Week Play 





What More Do You Want? 


by Marguerite Fellows Melcher 


Characters 

Mr. Smita, Sophia’s father 

Mrs. Situ, Sophia’s mother 

Harriet Situ, Sophia’s sister, 16 

Sopa SMITH, as a girl of about 20 

Sopuia SMITH, as a woman of 72 

AusTIN Smita, Sophia’s brother about 22 

Saran, Sophia’s ‘girl domestic’’ 

ANN, a neighbor’s daughter 

JoHN M. GREENE, a Minister about 38 

ScENE 1 

SettTinG: Silting-room in Smith Home- 
stead. 

Time: A Sunday afternoon in the fall of 
1816. 

At Rise: A fire is smoldering in the fire- 
place at up center. Mr. and Mrs. 
SmitH, enter right, followed by Har- 
RIET and Sopui1a. HARRIetT is 16, 
pretty and vivacious; Sopuia is 20, 
rather plain and quiet. Mrs. SMITH 
goes to fireplace with a shiver, then 
turns to her husband. 

Mrs. Situ: The house has grown cold, 
Joseph, while we have been at 
church. 

Mr. Smita: That is soon mended. (He 
goes to fireplace and puts on another 
log, poking fire up a bit.) 

Mrs. Smiru: I don’t want Sophia 
to get another earache. 

Mr. Situ: I'll fetch in some more 
wood. (He starts to go out then turns 
back at door.) Your ear feels all right 
today, doesn’t it, Sophia? 


Sopnia: Yes, father; I feel very well. 
(Exit Mr. Smits.) 

Mrs. Situ: That was a fine sermon 
Mr. Lyman gave us. I hope you 
girls listened well to it so that you 
can repeat it to your brother Austin 
when he comes. (She goes to table 
down left and lays her Bible on it.) 

Harriet: Do you think Austin is really 
interested in hearing about sermons, 
mother? 

Mrs. Smrtu: Of course he is, Harriet. 
What makes you ask? 

Harriet (Lightly): I just wondered. 
Austin seems to have his mind on 
business most of the time. 

Mrs. SmitH: So he should — on week- 
days. I think you will find that your 
brother always finds time to listen 
to the Lord’s word on the Lord’s 
day. (Mrs. Smita goes to mirror and 
takes off her hat. Harriet and 
Sopuia do the same. Re-enter Mr. 
Smita with load of wood which he 
puts into the woodbox. He turns back 
from fireplace to regard his womenfolk 
humorously.) 

Mr. Smita: I hope you women realize 
that you have been wearing 30 
bushels of rye apiece on your heads. 

Harriet (Laughing): It didn’t feel as 
heavy as that, father. 

Mrs. Smits: Sophia, will you please 
bring the hat-boxes? 

Sopuia: Certainly, mother. (She lays 
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her hat on table and goes out.) 

Mr. Smita: The better dressed a 
woman is, the more good she gets 
out of the sermon. Isn’t that so, 
Harriet? 

Harriet: Yes, I’m sure it is, father. 
(Soputa re-enters with three hatboxes 
which she sets on floor by table down 
left.) 

Mrs. Smits: Thank you, Sophia. 

Mr. Smita: Do you get more out of the 
sermon by being well-dressed at 
church, Sophia? 

Sopuia: I don’t know, father. I have 
never been to church when I was not 
well dressed, thanks to your gen- 
erosity to us. 

Mr. Smita: And your mother’s taste, 
Sophia. Let us not forget that. It’s 
expensive, but the best things al- 
ways are expensive. (Mrs. Smita 
has opened the boxes and is putting 
the hats away in them. She looks up 
with dignity.) 

Mrs. Smita: When a woman is fittingly 
dressed, her mind is receptive to all 
good influences because she can for- 
get herself. Besides, Joseph, it 
would not be honoring the Lord to 
go to his temple inappropriately 
clad. 

Mr. Smita: I was not criticizing you, 
my dear; I was admiring my choice 
of a wife. (They smile at each other 
understandingly. Sorta goes to fire- 
place with a little shiver and holds out 
her hands to the blaze.) 

Sopa: It is sad to have fall come. 
Winter follows so soon. 

Harriet: Why is it sad? Sleighrides 
are fun; it’s so cozy in the house; and 
there are always parties. Why don’t 
you like winter, Sophie? 
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SopHia: When my birthday comes, it’s 
almost the end of summer. So every 
fall reminds me I am growing older. 

Mrs. Smita (Sharply): Nonsense, 
Sophia. You are much too young to 
worry about that. 

Mr. Smita (With kindly tolerance): All 
of us are growing older all the time, 
Sophia. There’s no need to be un- 
happy about it. We must live in 
such a way that our lives grow fuller 
and richer. 

SopHia: That’s just the trouble — 
(She stops, looking embarrassed. Mrs. 
SmitTH regards her with a puzzled ex- 
pression.) 

Mrs. Smita: You have your family, 
your friends, Sophia. What more 
do you want? (Soputa still hesitates 
uncomfortably. HARRIET comes to 
her rescue.) 

Harriet: I believe Sophie would like 
to be back in school again with me. 

Sopuia (Eagerly): The fall reminds me 
that my school days are over. There 
is so much to learn — so much to 
know in this world. 

Mr. Situ (Quickly): You have had 
more schooling than most girls, 
Sophia. 

Sopuia (Contritely): I know I have, 
father. Truly, I am not ungrateful. 
I know you let me go away to Hart- 
ford for twelve whole weeks — 

Mr. Smite: You went to Hopkins 
Academy in Hadley, too. What 
more do you want? 

Sopn1a: That’s not exactly what I 
mean. 

Mr. Smits (Really puzzled): What do 
you mean? (Sopnia hesitates a 
moment. Her father waits.) 

Sopnia: Mr. Lyman said this morning 





that every life should count for 
something in the eyes of God. I 
wonder if mine will count for any- 
thing. (Harrmrt goes to her with 
gesture of affection.) 

Harriet: Of course it will, Sophie. 

Mrs. Situ: We can’t all do big things, 
Sophia. 

Mr. Smita: You do well enough, 
Sophia. I wouldn’t worry about it. 
(He smiles at her, then goes to window 
down right and looks out, as if dis- 
missing the subject.) I wonder how 
soon Austin will get home. 

Mrs. Situ: Little things count as 
much as big things in the eyes of 
God, Sophia. You are always kind 
and considerate of those about you. 

Sopui: It is easy to be kind and con- 
siderate with such a nice family as I 
have. I wish all Hatfield girls were 
equally fortunate. (Mr. Smita turns 


back from window with gesture of 


impatience.) 

Mr. Smitx: You can’t provide for a 
whole town, Sophia. 

Mrs. Smitu: But it does Sophia great 
credit, Joseph, that she should think 
and care about others less fortunate 
than herself. Many girls are con- 
cerned only with their own good 
times. 

Sopuia (With grateful smile): Thank 
you, mother. 

Harriet: It’s not wicked to want to 
have good times, is it, mother? 

Mrs. Situ: Of course not. I hope you 
girls will always have many good 
times, with good friends. 

Mr. Situ (Still at window): 
comes Austin. Alone. 

Mrs. Smitu: Then he did not bring 
Oliver back with him. 


Here 


Mr. Situ: So it would seem. I sup- 
pose Oliver is pretty busy these days. 
(Enter Austin; he is young, assured 
and well-dressed in snuff-colored sur- 
tout.) 

Austin: Good afternoon, father — 
mother — Harriet — Sophia — (He 
bows to them all with a touch of formal- 
ity, then goes to kiss his mother. The 
girls smile and curtsey.) 

Mrs. Situ: I am glad you are safe 
home again, Austin. Did you have a 
pleasant and profitable journey? 

Austin: Yes, thank you, mother. 

Mr. Smita: How did you find your 
Uncle Oliver? 

Austin: He was well, father, and sent 
his regards to you and all the family. 

Harriet (Who has been eyeing the new 
surtout): I like your new surtout, 
Austin. 

Austin (Self-consciously): Thank you. 
Uncle Oliver went with me when I 
purchased it last Friday. It is the 
newest thing in men’s greatcoats. 

Mr. Smita: Even the men in my family 
like to be well arrayed. 

Austin (Defensively): Uncle Oliver said 
it never did a man any harm in the 
business world to look prosperous. 

Mr. Smits (Dryly): Your Uncle Oliver 
should know. 

Mrs. Smita: I hope you went to church 
this morning, Austin. 

Austin: Yes, mother. 
started directly for home. 

Mrs. Smrrx: You must be hungry. I’ll 
go and see about supper. (She begins 
to pile up the hatbozes.) 

Sopnta: Shall I come and 
mother? 

Mrs. Smit: I will call you if I need 
you. (The top hatbox begins to slide 
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off. Mr. Smrra catches it.) 

Mr. Smita: I’ll carry this one for you. 
I don’t want to see my crop of rye 
ruined. (They go out laughing. 
AUSTIN turns a puzzled face to Har- 
RIET.) 

Austin: What does he mean about the 
rye? 

HarRIeEtT: Just a joke of his about how 
much our hats cost. 

Austin: I do think you girls are ex- 
travagant in your dress. 

Harriet: How about your new coat? 

Austin: This will last me for years — 
till I have made a lot of money, like 
Uncle Oliver, and can afford to buy 
a new one. (He takes off coat and lays 
it carefully over chair by clock, then 
sits down in chair left of fireplace. 
Harriet seats herself in chair oppo- 
site and Soputa sits beside her on arm 
of chair.) 

Harriet: Was Uncle Oliver glad to 
see you? 

Austin: He seemed so. 

Harriet: He is quite rich now, isn’t 
he? 

Austin: He will be a lot richer before 
he dies. 

Sopu1a: What do you suppose he will 
do with all his money? He hasn’t 
any wife or children to leave it to. 

Austin: He'll leave it to the family, 
I hope. I have no doubt we will get 
our share. 

Sopuia (Hesitanily): I think if I had a 
lot of money, I would like to leave it 
to found a school for girls. (AusTIN 
regards her with such an air of patron- 
izing disapproval that Soputa looks 
abashed.) 

Austin: That is one of the most im- 

practical ideas I have ever heard you 


express, little sister. 

Sopa (Timidly): Why is it, Austin? 

Austin: Women have quite as much 
edueation as they need — some of 
them, more. 

Sopu1a: I don’t think most girls have 
enough. (After the valiant effort she 
has made to say this, she is overcome 
by her temerity and leans closer to 
Harriet for moral support. Har- 
RIET smiles encouragingly at her.) 

Harriet: J don’t think they have, 
either, Austin. 

Austin: You don’t either of you know 
what you are talking about. Even 
the boys are getting too much these 
days. If Hatfield goes on wasting 
the taxpayers’ money on such ex- 
travagances as five months schooling 
in a single year, the town will soon be 
bankrupt. (There is a pause. SopHia 
gives Harriet a look of appeal, then 
braces herself for another attempt.) 

Soria: Austin, do you think colleges 
like Harvard and Yale are an extra- 
vagance? 

Austin (Complacently): For most boys 
— yes. Of course we do need a few 
well-educated men in the country. 

Harriet: What about the women? 

Austin: What women? 

Sopnia: There aren’t any colleges like 
that for women to go to, Austin. 
Austin: I should hope not. What's 

the matter with you two girls? Here 
you have a good home, kind parents, 
plenty to eat, fine clothes — what 
more do you want? (AUSTIN rises 
with the air of one who has said the 
final word, picks up his coat and goes 
out left. The girls are silent a moment, 
then Sopuia rises and crosses to sit in 
chair vacated by AusTIN.) 








Sopaia: Harriet, do you think it is 
wicked of me to have critical 
thoughts about my brother on the 
Lord’s day? 

Harriet: | don’t think it is wicked to 
have them on any day when Austin 
puts on that superior air. Little 
sister indeed! He’s not much older 
than you are. 

Sopnia: He acts much older. 
great deal wiser. 

HaRRIET: I suppose Austin is going to 
be a pretty smart business man — 
like father and Uncle Oliver. But 
that’s no reason why he should act 
as if you had no right to your 
opinions about things. Why do you 
let him? 

Sopuia: He — he frightens me. 

Harriet: Frightens you? What do 
you mean? Why should he frighten 
you? 

Sopn1a: Whenever I say anything 
when he is around, he looks at me as 
if — well as if I didn’t know what I 
was talking about. It does some- 
thing to me. I can’t go on and finish 
what I started out to say. He 
withers my ideas—as the fall 
withers the flowers. Don’t you ever 
feel that way with Austin, Harriet? 

Harriet: No. Never. What I think 
is my own affair. He has no right to 
interfere with it. You have a right 
to your own thoughts and opinions. 

Sopuia: I know I have. I try to re- 
member it when I am talking to 
people. But when they look at me 
as if they didn’t think I knew what 
I was talking about, it freezes me up 
inside and I can’t go on. Aren’t you 
ever afraid of people, Harriet? 

HaRRIET: Never. 


And a 


It doesn’t seem im- 


portant to me what people think 
about me. I can have my own 
thoughts about them. 

Sopuia: I wish I were like you, Harriet. 

Harriet: I don’t want you to be dif- 
ferent, Sophie, at least, not very 
different. (She goes to her impulsively 
and kisses her.) I’m not going to let 
Austin bully you, but I do wish you 
would try to stand up to him more 
than you do. 

Sopara: I will try to, Harriet; I will 
really try. (Enter Austin. Sopaia 
rises quickly from chair.) 

Austin: Mother wants your help, 
Harriet. 

Sopuia: Mine, too? 

Austin: She only asked for Harriet. 
Sit down. I want to talk to you. 
(HARRIET goes out with warning 
glance at Sornta who looks fright- 
ened. AUSTIN sits.) 

Sopn1a: What about, Austin? (She sits 
down in chair.) 

Austin: About some of your impracti- 
cal ideas. 

SopH1a (Remembering her promise to 
Harriet): I think I have just as much 
right to my ideas as you have to 
yours, Austin. 

Austin: I never said you didn’t. I 
have a right to my ideas, too. 

Sopuia: What would you do with your 
money, Austin, if you had a lot? 

Austin: Enjoy it while I lived and 
leave it to the family when I died. 

SopHia: What would you do if you 
didn’t have any family, like Uncle 
Oliver? 

Austin (With indulgent smile): Leave 
it to you — maybe. 

Sopuia: But what if — 

Austin: That is the reason I want to 
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talk to you. In all probability you 
will have money of your own some 
day — perhaps a great deal. 

SopHia: Oh, do you really think so? 

Austin: I don’t see why not. Father 
is well-to-do and Uncle Oliver is 
making a great deal of money these 
days. Of course this is all in the 
future. You may marry and spend 
whatever you have on your husband. 

Sopuia (Primly): I do not think I shall 
marry. 

Austin: Nobody knows what he will 
do. Probably you will marry — 
though I think you had better hurry 
up. You are getting older all the 
time. 

Sopara (Meekly): I know it. 

Austin: If you do marry, you are just 
the kind of person who would 
knuckle under in everything to your 
husband. 

Sopuia: No, Austin, I wouldn’t. 

Austin: Yet you talk in a strong- 
minded way about leaving money to 
found a school for girls! You are not 
consistent. 

SopHia: You said once women were 
never consistent. 

Austin (Sharply): What’s that? You 
are trying to throw me off the sub- 
ject. 

Sopaia: Did Uncle Oliver talk about 
what he was going to do with his 
money? 

Austin (Frowning): A little. He had 
one or two impractical ideas. 

Sopuia (Gently mocking): A practical 
business man with impractical ideas? 

Austin (Stubbornly): I believe money 
should remain in the family that 
accumulated it. 

Sopu1a: What if the family didn’t need 
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it? What if they had enough with- 
out? 

Austin: Nobody ever has too much. 
The more a man makes, the more he 
wants to go on making. (Enter 
HARRIET. ) 

Harriet: Is Austin bullying you again, 
SopuHIr? 

Austin: What! That’s a strange thing 
to say about your brother. Have I 
been bullying you, Sophia? 

Sopnia (With faint smile): I think you 
have been trying to, Austin. 

HarRRIET: What was this serious inter- 
view about, anyway? 

AusTIN (Annoyed at being put on the 
defensive): We were still talking of 
Uncle Oliver — and of how he was 
going to leave his money. 

Harriet (Practically): But we don’t 
any of us know whether Uncle Oliver 
will have any money when he dies. 
I have heard father say that he takes 
very unwise risks at times. He 
might lose it all. 

Austin: A good business man always 
takes risks. If he loses, he can al- 
ways start again and make more. 
(Enter Mr. Smita, followed by Mrs. 
SmitTuH.) I intend to make a great 
deal before I die — just like Uncle 
Oliver. 

Mr. Situ: Can’t you put off talk of 
business until Monday, Austin? 

Austin (Hastily): We were discussing 
Uncle Oliver. Sophia thinks he 
ought to leave his money to found a 
school for girls—or something 
equally visionary. 

Sopuia: And Austin says he should 
leave it all to the family. 

Mr. Situ (With sarcastic disapproval) : 
Truly an edifying subject for dis- 











cussion on the Sabbath: what your 

uncle, now living, intends to do with 

his money when he comes to die! 

Mrs. Smiru (Gently): 1 doubt, Joseph, 
whether the children realized fully 
the implications of what they were 
saying. They are al! fond of their 
Uncle Oliver. And supper is ready 
now. 

Sopuia (Penitenily): No, father, truly 
I did not. I hope Uncle Oliver will 
live to a ripe old age. 

Austin (Jmpatiently): Of course. So 
do I. But father, you have always 
told me that men of property should 
be practical about making their 
wills — 

Mr. Smitu (Dryly): I have no reason 
to doubt, Austin, that your Uncle 
Oliver is a practical man. Suppose 
we let him handle his own affairs in 
his own way and in his own time. 

AUSTIN: father, but — 

Mr. Smita: As for expectations of 
legacies, I trust I myself will be able 
to provide suitably for my own 
family when the time comes. 

Mrs. Smita (Waiting patiently in 
doorway to dining-room): You have 
always provided suitably for us, 
Joseph. I am willing to commit our 
future to the Lord. As to the pres- 
ent, supper is on the table. (She 
starts to go out.) 

Mr. Smira (Quizzically): Remember 
the story of Mahomet making ready 
with a follower to camp on a grassy 
place for the night? The follower 
said, ‘‘I will loose my horse and com- 

mit him to God.” “Nay, said Maho- 

met, “Tie him first, then commit him 
to God.”” (AustTIN looks relieved. All 


Of course, 





laugh but Mrs. Smita, who looks 

shocked.) 

Mrs. Smita: I don’t think you should 
tell that story on the Lord’s day, 
Joseph. 

Mr. Smita (Unabashed): I think none 
of you need worry about your 
future. 

Mrs. Samira: I am not worrying about 
my future, Joseph, only about my 
supper. I thought you were hungry, 
Austin. 

Austin (His good humor restored): 
So Iam, mother. Why are we wait- 
ing? (They all go out to supper: 

Mr. and Mrs. Smita first, then 

AusTIN, Harriet, and last of all 

Sopo1a. At door to dining-room, 

Sopuia stops a moment to turn back 

and survey room as if she loved every 

part of it; then she goes out after the 
others.) 


CURTAIN 


* * * 
ScENE 2 

Time: Jt is mid-afternoon in March of 
1868. 

Serrine: The living-room of Sopntia’s 
new house in Hatfield. 

At Rise: Soputa is seated at her desk 
down left writing in her diary. She 
is now 72, short, plain and deaf as 
shown by the ear-trumpet lying on her 
desk. When she walks, it is with a 
slight imp. She is fashionably dressed 
in the style of the period and has an 
air of dignity. Over the back of her 
chair is a brown silk shawl. She is 
wearing spectacles. Enter Saran, the 
“girl domestic’”’ whose very appearance 
is obviously a trial to her meticulously 
dressed mistress. 
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SaraH:Miss Smith! (Sopara does not 
look wp; Saran speaks louder.) Miss 
Smith! (Soputa, whose back is 
toward door, stops her writing, listens 
a moment without turning, then goes 
back to her writing.) Land sakes! I 
wish that ear-trumpet could be tied 
on so’s I wouldn’t have to split my 
lungs shoutin’. Miss Smirx! (This 
time Sopuia hears and turns. When 
she sees SARAH in doorway, she gives 
a sigh of resignation and picks up 
ear-trumpet. She speaks in a gentle 
tone that contrasts with SaRan’s 
strident voice.) 

Sopnia: What is it, Sarah? I told you 
not to disturb me again. 

Sarau (Siill talking loud): You told me 
not to come in here an’ I ain’t 
acomin’ in. 

Sopn1a: Don’t shout so, Sarah. I can 
hear you perfectly. 

SaraH (Muttering to herself): Not with- 
out that thing you can’t. 

Sopuia: What’s that, Sarah? What do 
you want? 

SaraH: You ain’t told me whether 
Reverend Greene is stayin’ to 
supper. 

Sopuia: Of course he is, Sarah. And 
spending the night, too. 

SaraH (Muttering): All the time com- 
pany in this house. A body no more 
’n gets picked up after one set than 
in comes another. What room shall 
I put him in? 

Soria: You know what room to put 
him in, Sarah. The best chamber, of 
course. Why do you interrupt me to 
ask? 

Saran: I thought maybe the small one 
would do. It’s all ready. 

Sopuia (With finality): Put him in the 








best chamber, Sarah. And please 
don’t interrupt me again. (She turns 
back to her desk.) 

SaraH: I thought you always wrote in 
that on Sundays. (But Soputa does 
not hear, having laid down her ear- 
trumpet. After a moment of watching 
her disapprovingly, SARAH goes out. 
SopHia writes for a moment, then 
takes off spectacles and looks at 
clock. Puts on spectacles again and 
goes back to her writing. There is 
knock on front door which she does 
not hear. Then the noise of SARAH’s 
feet in the entrance-hall and her voice 
offstage. “Oh it’s you again! I 
s’pose you can come in.” SARAH 
comes to door.) 

SarRaH: Miss Smitru! (Sopnra hears 
this time, starts and turns around. 
She picks up ear-irumpet.) 

Sopuia: What is it this time, Sarah? 

SaraH: It’s the girl to use your pianner. 
(She motions to a young girl of about 
16, who comes to stand in doorway 
looking rather frightened. SopnHta 
looks surprised but rises with a smile 
to welcome her. SARAH goes out.) 

Sopu1a: Come in, my dear. I was not 
expecting you today. 

GIRL (With a curtsey) : Good afternoon, 
Miss Smith. Is it all right if I prac- 
tice on your piano now instead of 
tomorrow morning? 

Sopuia: It must not interfere with your 
schooling, my dear Ann. 

Grru: I’m not going to school today, 
Miss Smith. (She suddenly begins to 
cry.) 

Scpruta: What is the matter, Ann? 
Has something gone wrong at home? 

Girt (Sobbing): My — my father — 

says I have had enough schooling 











He says it’s high time my 


now. 
school days were over. 

Sopuia (Comforting her): There, there, 
my dear; perhaps it’s not as bad as 
you think. 

Giri (Still sobbing): He says — I’m 


wasting time on music, too. I wish 
there was a school somewhere that I 
could go to, away from home, where 





I could study music and — and all 
sorts of interesting things. 
Sopn1a: Calm yourself, my dear. 


You'll feel better after you have 
practiced. Things are never quite as 
bad as they seem. Perhaps there will 
be such a school some day. 

Gru (Wiping her eyes): Do you really 
think so, Miss Smith? 

Sopui: It is not impossible. Now go, 
my dear, and do your practicing. 
I am expecting company a little 
later and must finish my writing be- 
fore then. 

Gru: Perhaps you’d rather not have 
me playing this afternoon. My 
mother often says how kind it is of 
you to let me do those exercises that 
most people don’t like to hear — 
(She stops 
Sopuia’s deafness. Sopnia, however, 
is not embarrassed. ) 

Sopuia: Play as long and as loud as 
you like, my dear, for my ears are 
dull. You will not disturb me. (ANN 
gives her a grateful glance, then goes 
out piano is. 


suddenly, remembering 


into parlor where 
SopHia puts on spectacles again and 
goes back to her diary. The sound of 
exercises begins offstage. SARAH ap- 
pears in doorway again.) 

Saran (Shouting): I shouldn’t think 
you’d want that racket goin’ on 


when Reverend Greene comes. 
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(Sopuia looks up and turns around.) 

Sopn1a: Did you say something, 
Sarah? (She adjusts her ear-trumpet.) 

SaraH: I said I shouldn’t think you’d 
want that kind of drummin’ in the 
next room when Reverend Greene is 
here. 

Sopuia: Is that all you have to think 
about this afternoon, Sarah? 

Sarau: A body can’t hardly hear her- 
self think with that bangin’ goin’ on. 
I guess they’s some advantages in 
bein’ deef. (She lowers her voice on 
the last words.) 

Sopuia: Have you finished your work, 
Sarah? Is the best chamber in 
readiness? 

SaraH: Yes. What you goin’ to have 
for supper? 

Soputa: I have already told you about 
that, Sarah. Your memory is getting 
shorter every day. (The sound of the 
doorbell is heard.) 

SaraH: I guess that’s Reverend Greene 
now. 

Sopuia: Let him in, Sarah. Don’t keep 
him standing there. (SARAH goes 
out. Soputa takes off spectacles, 
puls away her diary, then rises and 
turns toward door in waiting attitude. 
Enter Joun M. GREENE. He is a 
fine-looking man in his late thirties, 
eager, cordial, dignified. He goes 
toward Sopuia with both hands out- 
stretched. She welcomes him almost 
as she would welcome a son. His atti- 
tude toward her throughout is that of 
affectionate respect. SARAH waits in 
doorway.) 

Mr. GREENE: How do you do, my dear 
Miss Smith. I have come at your 
call, as you see. 

Sopnia: I knew I could depend upon 
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you, Mr. Greene. You are very 
welcome, as always. Sarah, take 
Mr. Greene’s overcoat and hat. 
(SaraH takes coat and hat from Mr. 
GREENE and goes out into hall with 
them. Piano practice continues in 
next room.) Please be seated, Mr. 
Greene. (The two sit down on sofa.) 
Did you have a pleasant journey? 

Mr. GREENE: Pleasant and unevent- 
ful — except for the mud. 

Sopuia: And how is Mrs. Greene? 

Mr. GREENE: Very well, thank you, 
and wishes to be remembered to you. 

Sopu1a: Thank you. I have missed you 
both from Hatfield. (She pauses a 
moment, then goes on in a business- 
like tone.) I think you know why I 
asked you to take this time out of 
your busy and useful life to come and 
see me. 

Mr. GREENE (With a smile): I hope I 
do. Though it is always a pleasure 
to find an excuse to come and see 
you, Miss Smith. 

Sopn1a: You have indeed been a kind 
and true friend to me, always. Ever 
since I went to see you in my sorrow 
and my confusion just after brother 
Austin’s death. 

Mr. GREENE (Simply): I was happy 
that you felt you could turn to me 
in your trouble. 

Soputa (Half to herself): Austin’s 
death — so unexpected! 
after Harriet’s! 

Mr. Greene: I know. The last two 
members of your family. Truly an 
unsettling shock. 

Sopu1a: When Harriet died, I thought 
I could not go on. We had done 
everything together — always. (She 
stops to wipe away a tear.) 


So soon 


Mr. GREENE (Gently): Never were two 
sisters more congenial — more de- 
voted. 

Soputa: Harriet was part of me — the 
better part. When she died, half of 
me died with her. Then when 
Austin went, I was so completely 
alone! I was utterly desolate. (Her 
voice dies away, overpowered by her 
memories. ) 

Mr. GREENE: I know. 

Sopura: You did know. You did un- 
derstand, dear Mr. Greene. You 
have given me comfort and courage. 
Now, at last, I feel able to make my 
decision. I have made my decision. 
(She straightens up as if her doubts 
were wholly past. Mr. GREENE 
waits for her to go on. From the parlor 
comes the piano in a hymn: “While 
thee I seek, protecting power, etc. 
[Brattle Street.) Soputa turns her 
ear-trumpet in the direction of the 
sound.) One of my favorite hymns. 

Mr. GREENE: You have a musician in 
your household? 

Sop: It’s the young girl from next 
door. I let her come here to practice 
as your little Lura used to do when 
you lived in Hatfield. I hope Lura 
is going on with her music still. 

Mr. GREENE: Yes; she plays hymns 
very well now. (Mr. GREENE opens 
a portfolio he has with him and takes 
out some manuscript pages.) Here is 
the outline for your Woman’s Col- 
lege. (He hands it to Soput1a with a 
smile. She takes it eagerly.) 

Sopata: Thank you. (She lays down 
ear-trumpet and adjusts spectacles to 
read it. Enter Saran.) 

Sara: Miss Smith. 

Mr. GREENE (Very clearly and slowly) : 








Miss Smith, Sarah wants you. 
(Sopuia looks up, slightly annoyed. 
Takes up ear-trumpet with a sigh.) 

Sopnia: What is it now, Sarah? 

Sarau: I’m sending the girl home. The 
noise will bother the Reverend. Be- 
sides, you'll not want strangers 
around while you are talking of your 
will. (Saran starts across room 
toward door left. Sopuia gives Mr. 
GREENE an involuntary glance of 
appeal. He rises.) 

Mr. GREENE: Wait, Sarah! I will 
attend to the young woman for Miss 
Smith. We shali not need you, 
either. (SaRaH stops short, for she 
recognizes a masterful person when 
she sees one.) 

SaraH: Thank you, Reverend Greene. 
(She backs hastily toward door right 
and exits. Mr. GREENE crosses to 
door left and exits to parlor. Soputa’s 
eyes follow him with a faint smile, 
then she goes back to her reading. The 
piano ceases abruptly. There is mur- 
mur of voices offstage left; then Mr. 
GREENE re-enters followed by the Gru 
who is smiling happily.) 

Mr. GREENE: This young woman 
wants to say goodbye to you, before 
she goes. 

Gir: I wasn’t going to interrupt you, 
Miss Smith, but he said I might. 
Thank you very much. Goodbye. 
(She makes a curtsy.) 

Sopn1a: Come again, Ann. (She smiles 
her goodbye and ANN exits. Mr. 
GREENE closes door behind her and 
comes back to sofa. Soputa looks up 
at him with grateful smile.) Nobody 
knows what a trial Sarah is to me! 

Mr. GREENE (With a smile): I fear she 
was born to be a trial to everyone. 


Sopuia: Thank you for making Ann 
feel comfortable. She reminds me 
of myself at her age: shy and un- 
certain. 

Mr. Greene: Were you fond of music 
at her age? 

Soria: Oh yes, but I was too timid 
to do anything about it. I hope you 
have put something in this outline 
about music courses. 

Mr. GREENE: I have tried to outline 
everything as you wished. 

Sopuia: You are sure you do not think 
this use of Austin’s money would be 
disloyal to him? 

Mr. GREENE (Patiently, as if he had 
been over all this many times before): 
It is your money now, Miss Smith, 
with no strings attached. 

Sopu1a: I can’t quite get used to its 
being all mine. Austin made it. He 
would not have approved of spend- 
ing it on education of women. 

Mr. GREENE: Austin thought money 
should be left to the family, didn’t 
he? 

Sopuia: Yes. (There is a short pause.) 
But I am the last of the family. 

Mr. GREENE: Exactly. 

Sopuia: Of course there are a few very 
distant cousins. 

Mr. GreeENE: There are always a few 
very distant cousins, if you look far 
enough. When does a family stop 
being a family and become just a 
part of the world of people? (He 
smiles encouragingly at her. She looks 
interested in this new idea.) Think 
of the world, my dear Miss Smith, 
as an extension of your family. It 
really is that, you know. 

Sopui: So it is. I never thought of it 
that way before. 
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Mr. GREENE: Since there is no longer 
anyone in your family with whom to 
share the beautiful family life you 
have always known, the advantages 
that have been yours, make a gift of 
it all to those who have not had — 
and might never have — the bless- 
ings you have enjoyed. 

SopH1a: You make everything sound 
so clear, so right. Then when I am 
alone and turn to my diary to record 
my thoughts, doubts begin to creep 
in. I wish I were not such an un- 
certain person. I wish I were more 
like Harriet or Austin. I wish 
I had your resolute judgment, your 
sureness. 

Mr. GREENE: I hesitated about help- 
ing you at first, you remember. 

Sopu1a: You gave me courage to go on 
thinking about the Woman’s College, 
even though you did not advise it 
then. 

Mr. GREENE: You were the one who 
was sure you were right. It was just 
that you were timid about saying so 
to others who disagreed with you. 

Sorta: I have always been a little 
afraid to express my opinions. 

Mr. GREENE (Half to himself): I know 
now it is a mistake ever to be afraid. 
I was afraid at first. I was afraid I 
might get involved in a lawsuit if I 
had a hand in the making of your 
will. I remembered how your Uncle 
Oliver’s will was contested when he 


left his money to the Smith Charities 


and the Agricultural School in 
Northampton. 


Sopnia: Yes. Austin was much upset 
over Uncle Oliver’s will. 

Mr. GREENE: I know now that the 
Lord arranges matters over which we 
have no control. It is not our worry. 
It is in His hands. All God asks of 
us is that we act according to the 
dictates of our heart and conscience. 
I know you will always do that, my 
dear Miss Smith. 

Sopu1a: Thank you. I shall not hesi- 
tate any longer. 

Mr. GREENE (Earnestly): I am sure 
you will never regret this step. 

Sopu1a (Dreamily): It shall be called 
The Smith College. And when 
young women go to my college and 
learn there how much life can hold 
of what is fine and true and beauti- 
ful— (She stops, looking off into 
space as her dream becomes a reality 
in her vision.) 

Mr. GREENE (Gently): They will bless 
the name of Sophia Smith because 
you had the imagination and the 
generosity to give them this oppor- 
tunity. (Soputa turns to him quickly 
with gesture of affection.) 

Sopnia: And they will bless the name 
of John M. Greene for the encour- 
agement that made it possible for me 
to see this vision clear. 


THE END 
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Benjamin West 


by Ralph Brown and Charles Andes 


Characters 

BENJAMIN, at the age of eight 

BENJAMIN, at the age of sixteen 

FRIEND WEST 

MoTHER 

FRIEND WILLIAMSON 

FRIEND MILTON 

INDIAN 

ANNOUNCER 

ANNOUNCER: In the year 1745, Ben- 

jamin West, a Quaker boy of eight, 
living near Philadelphia, suddenly 
became filled with a burning ambi- 
tion. He wished to paint a picture. 
Now, Benny came from a plain, 
sober background and this ambition 
was as strange as for a peacock to 
have appeared in a dovecote. Phila- 
delphia teemed with pulsing life, but 
Benny was far removed from this, 
not only by twelve miles of dirt 
roads, but by the precepts of his 
people. The Friends of the Swarth- 
more Meeting were solid, useful 
citizens. But artists? How did they 
further the Lord’s work? On the walls 
of the little stone house in the locust 
grove, there were no pictures. Yet 
this little boy later became president 
of the British Royal Academy. How 
did you do it, Benny? In your back- 
ground there were not even colors or 
paints. How did you get them? And 
as for an artist’s brush, where could 
you get that .. .? 


Sounp: Door slams. 

BENJAMIN (Excited): Mother! Mother! 

Moruer: Benjamin . . . to slam a door 
denotes a lack of quietness in thee! 

BENJAMIN: But Mother, I have just 
seen the most wonderful thing. . .! 

Moruer: But did thee deliver the eggs 
to the Peabody house? 

BensaMin: Yes! And it was while | 
waited in the hall for the money | 
saw it! On the wall! 

Moruer: How many eggs did thee 
break? 

BENJAMIN: Only a couple. Not more 
than four or five anyway. . . . But oh, 
Mother . . . this object I saw . . . the 
scullery maid who took the eggs . . . 
said it was called . . . a painting! 
From it a beautiful face smiled down 
at me! 

Mortuer: If thee must talk idly . . 
here, Benjamin, employ thy fingers! 
Help me carry the milk pans to the 
buttery! 

BENJAMIN: Yes, Mother. (Excited 
again) But... Mother . . . how could 
such a wonderful thing have been 
made? It was flat, but looked round. 
And colors ...such colors. . . like the 
sky .. . but inside . . . in the dark 
hall. Was this made by God . . . like 
a tree? 

Moruer: No. It was painted — by a 
man. 


BENJAMIN (Ezacited and wondering) 
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Painted by a man! Could I learn to 
do such a wonderful thing? 

Moruer: Why should thee want to, 
Benjamin? We do not hold that the 
making of images is necessary. 

SounD: Cat purrs. 

BENJAMIN: But Mother, how did the 
man paint it? 

Moruer: With a brush. 

BENJAMIN: Like thy scrub brush? 

Moruer: No. A fine, small brush. 

BENJAMIN: Made of broom straws? 

Moruer: No. I believe it is made of 
camel’s hair. 

BENJAMIN: Camel’s hair. We have no 
camel! We have dogs, cows, pigs, 
cats. 

Moruer: Enough idle talk, Benjamin. 
(Fading) I must begin to churn .. . 
BENJAMIN: But, we haven’t a camel! 

Fine, soft, hair. . 

Sounb: Cat purrs. 

BENJAMIN (Getting an idea): Oh! Oooh! 
(Wheedling) Here, Pussy! Nice pussi- 
kins! Puss... puss... 

SounD: Cat meows protestingly. 
BENJAMIN: I’m sorry, Grimalkin, good 
puss, but I must have such a brush. 

Sounpb: Cat yowls. 

ANNOUNCER: Several weeks passed. 
One morning, Benjamin’s mother 
came into the kitchen where Ben- 
jamin was shelling peas .. . 

Moruer: Poor Grimalkin. I can’t un- 
derstand it. She looks so badly . . 

BENJAMIN (Innocently): Badly? 

Moruer: Badly, I should say. She 
must be stricken with some strange 
disease. Look at the poor creature’s 
tail! And her back. She’s nearly 
naked! 

BENJAMIN: I — guess — she’s — moult- 
ing! 
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Moruer: Cats don’t moult! I know! 
I’ll give her some of the potion I 
have made of bitter herbs. 

BEN/SAMIN (Contrite): Oh, not that, 
Mother. It tastes terrible! She’s all 
right! 

Moruer: No. Hold her mouth open. 
I’ll pour it down! 

BENJAMIN: But Mother, Father has no 
hair on his head, and you don’t pour 
bitter medicine down his throat. 

Moruer: A different thing! Hold it 
wider. 

Sounp: Cat meows blending into short 
music bridge. 

Moruer: Benjamin! Where has thee 
been? 
BENJAMIN: 
Mother. 
Moruer: Not again! The dame tells 
me thee stands constantly in their 

hall, looking at the picture. 

BENJAMIN: Mother, where did the man 
who painted the picture get the 
colors? 

Moruer: I do not know, child. 

BENJAMIN: I do so want to know! The 
only color anywhere in our house or 
barn is the blue . . . the beautiful 
blue you use in the tub at clothes- 
washing. 

Moruer: My indigo. 

BENJAMIN: Could I have some of it, 
Mother? 

MorueEnr: Yes, child, since thee has such 
a trouble about it. Here! Take this 
china egg and put it on the nest. The 
red hen should be setting. This will 
put her in the mind. 

BenJaMINn: Yes, Mother. (Pause) To- 
day, Mother, in the bottom land by 
Crum Creek, I saw Indians. 

Moruer (Alarmed): Keep away from 


At the Peabody house, 








them. 

BENJAMIN: But on their faces they had 
beautiful colors . . . red, yellow . 
like the colors in the picture at Pea- 
body’s. Where did they get them? 

Moruer: I do not know. But it is told 
the Indians stole a small boy near 
Lancaster, he was not heard of again. 
Do not go near their encampment. 

BENJAMIN: But, Mother, I want red... 
I want yellow... 

Sounp: Short music bridge. 

BENJAMIN: Good day, Indian. 

InpDIAN (Gruff): Ugh! 

BENJAMIN (Excited): What is it thee 
mixes in that pot? 

Inpian (Not friendly): Go! 

BENJAMIN: But it is such a beautiful 
red! It is paint, isn’t it? 

InpIAN: White boy tell lies about In- 
dian. Say Indian steal boy. 

BENJAMIN: Oh, no, Indian. I love the 
color on thy face. I want to know 
where thee gets it! 

InDIAN (Gruff): White boy no paint 
face. 

BENJAMIN: No, but to paint picture for 
a wall. 

InDiAN: No. White boy no paint pic- 
ture on house wall. Only Indian paint 
picture on wigwam! 

BENJAMIN: Oh, please, please! Tell me 
how thee makes that beautiful red 
color? 

INDIAN: Secret! Go away! 

BENJAMIN (Sighs): All right! (Pause) 
Indian, if I gave thee my magic egg, 
would thee tell me how I could make 
such a red paint? 

InpIAN: No got magic egg. 

BENJAMIN: Yes! It looks like an egg, 
feels like an egg, but it will not break. 
Do you want to see. 


InpiIAN: Show me! 

BENJAMIN: And will thee tell me how to 
make the red paint? 

INDIAN: Show me egg. 

3ENJAMIN: See! No break! 

INDIAN (Laughs): Go to the creek, find 
clay under elm tree (Fading) near 
sharp bend... 

Sounpb: Music bridge. 

ANNOUNCER: But finding materials 
with which to paint was a minor dif- 
ficulty in comparison with what he 
had to overcome later. By the time 
he was sixteen, he had determined to 
make painting his life work, and this 
deeply troubled the good Quakers of 
the Swarthmore meeting. Sober- 
minded, but fair, they felt it their 
duty to keep Benjamin’s footsteps 
firmly planted on the right road. 
But what was the right road? Finally 
they called a meeting. The grave but 
kindly Elder Williamson is speak- 
ing... 

WixturaMson (Board fade): What we 
must decide is, should a member of 
the Friend’s Meeting be allowed to 
make painting his life work? 

SounD: Crowd murmur . . . scrape of 
chairs. 

West: Friend Williamson, let’s not 
mince words! We all know that 
Benjamin, my son, is the subject of 
this meeting. Let us say, should 
Benjamin be allowed to make paint- 
ing his life work? 

Mitton (Stern Emphatically 
not! Painting is directly contrary to 
our religious beliefs. 

West (Deeply troubled): I had not in- 
tended Benjamin to be an artist. 
Friend Milton, I had hoped that 
since he was not inclined towards 
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farming he might go into a reputable 
business in Philadelphia. 

BENJAMIN: Please, sirs, I do not want 
to do anything against my father’s 
wishes — But I’m going to be a 
painter. 

Sounp: Ezclamations of shocked in- 
dignation. 

Moruer: Please, please, Friends, be 
patient. I am the boy’s mother, and I 
know he means no impudence! 

Mitton: It’s not his manners, Mrs. 
West, that causes this meeting his 
concern! The fact remains that he is 
creating images, and that’s directly 
against our religion. 

BENJAMIN: Friend Milton, I don’t be- 
lieve it is against our religion. 

Sounp: Crowd murmurs. 

Mortuer: Oh, please, Benjamin, be 
careful. 

WI.uiamMson: Friends, friends, remem- 
ber that the Meeting should be a 
place of quiet. 

Miiton: But what that boy said is 
dangerous! 

BENJAMIN: But can Friend Milton tell 
me what there is in the Friendly way 
that clashes with painting? 

Mitton: Elder Williamson . . . the boy 
should be silenced! 

Sounp: Crowd murmurs. 

WILLIAMSON (Over Sound): The meeting 
must maintain decorum. 

BenJAMIN: But I’m only asking a 
question .. . 

Mitton: Does this boy question the 
wisdom of our forefathers? 

BENJAMIN: No, Friend Milton. 

Mitton: Then thee admits thee should 
not be allowed to waste time making 
pictures? 

BENJAMIN: Oh, no. 


Mitton: This boy is impossible. He 
should be made to forget this paint- 
ing nonsense or be expelled from the 
Friend’s Meeting. 

Moruer: Expelled from the Meeting! 
Oh, no! 

West (Stern): I will have no son of 
mine expelled from the Meeting. 
Benjamin will leave for the Phila- 
delphia business house tomorrow. 

BenJAMIN: If God gave me talent, 
should I not use it? 

Mitton (Cold): The boy’s father has 
ended the matter. If he had any re- 
spect for his parent, he would be 
quiet. 

WILLiaMson: Respect for one’s parents 
is a fine thing, but silence while one’s 
fate is being decided is cowardice. 
The boy may speak. 

BENJAMIN: I thank thee, Friend Wil- 
liamson. . . . It is well-known thee is 
skilled in finding and brewing herbs 
for the use of the sick. Where did this 
gift come from? 

WILuiaMson: Why — from Providence. 

BENJAMIN: My mother can weave 
cloth and make clothes most beauti- 
fully. Where did this gift of hers 
come from? 

Wituiamson: From the good Lord, 
without a doubt. ; 

BENJAMIN: And thee, Friend Milton! 
Thee makes chairs, makes tables, is 
most cunning in building cupboards. 
This gift, Friend Milton — did it 
come from Satan? 

Mitton (Indignant): No, certainly not! 
Anyhow, what does all this have to 
do with the boy’s making of images? 

BENJAMIN: This, Friend Milton — The 
skill I have is not for plowing a fur- 
row, not for making a chair. But God 
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has given me the skill to make a pic- 
ture. Would it not be wrong if I did 
not use this cunning that God has 
given me? 

ILLIAMSON: I believe the boy is right. 
It seems God has endowed him with 
a strange talent. I say, then, let him 
develop it to the utmost. And may it 
be demonstrated by his life and 
works that God’s gift has not been 


ANNOUNCER: And so Benjamin West 


became an artist. He painted over 
three thousand pictures, the most 
famous of which, “Penn’s Treaty 
with the Indians,” still hangs in 
Philadelphia in the old State House. 
For the use West made of his talents 
in his rise to a position of the first 
great American painter, we as 
Americans may be justly proud. 


bestowed on him in vain. 


Sounn: Music bridge. THE END 
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Junior Arts & Activities 


Motivating — Correlating Material for Every Elementary Grade 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES is the magazine of plans and ideas to be used as they 
are or adapted to meet special needs and situations in individual classrooms. 


Each monthly issue contains arts and crafts plans arranged in practical, workable 
form; things to make, to do, to draw; units, projects; music, songs; nature material, 
science features; program ideas, seasonal material, etc. 


New features this year include the section “Free and Inexpensive Materials,” “The 
Letter Box,”’ stories of other lands, enlargements of nature-study and science pro- 
grams. All these are in addition to the regular features and departments which have 
made Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES the fastest growing magazine in the educa- 


tional field. 
ONLY $3.00 per year 
(10 consecutive issues beginning with current issue) 
25c additional postage in Canada 
50c additional postage for other foreign countries 


SPECIAL OFFER: Introductory Subse::ption, 5 months, $1.50 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
4616 North Clark Street Dept. p Chicago 40, Illinois 
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Part Seven 


Production Notes 











Production Notes 


THANKSGIVING BEats THE DutcH 

Characters: 3 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 35 minutes. 

Costumes: All of the Marstons wear everyday 
modern dress. Mrs. Marston wears a house- 
dress with an apron over it. Aunt Tillie 
may wear a rather drab, longish dress with 
an apron over it. Aunt Hester is dressed 
like an old-fashioned New Englander. Nick 
wears an Army uniform. 

Properties: Cook book, magazine, large dish- 
pan, loaf of bread and some bread crumbs 
in pan, knitting bag, handkerchief, dish 
towel, aprons. 

Setting: A comfortable American living room, 
furnished with sofa, several easy chairs, end 
tables, lamps, etc. 


Known But To Gop 

Characters: 6 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: The men wear American Army 
uniforms of the First World War; the 
women, civilian clothes of the same period. 

Properties: Guns for Tom and Bill; a tablet 
and ope for the Girl. 

Setting: The tomb of the Unknown Soldier, a 
rectangular block of marble may be easily 
represented by a wooden or cardboard 
structure. On the front, facing the audience, 
are the words, Here Lies 1x Honorep 
Guory AN AMERICAN SOLDIER KNOWN BUT 
To Gop. To the left of the tomb are two 
folding chairs. 


Bup FoR PRESIDENT 

Characters: 3 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 35 minutes. 

Costumes: All the characters wear everyday 
modern dress. Ruby may wear a maid’s 
uniform with white apron. 

Properties: Book, newspaper, sheet of paper 
and pencil, tray with glasses of tomato 
juice and plate of crackers, school paper. 

Setting: The Saunders living room is homey, 
comfortable and friendly. Upstage center is 
a fireplace with a mantel above it, and a 
mirror above the mantel. In the rear wall to 
the right is a door leading into a small re- 
ception hall and the front door. In the cen- 
ter of the left wall, another door leads to the 
stairway and the rest of the house. Against 
the right wall stands a large, old-fashioned 
desk with books, papers, a telephone and a 
radio. Upstage from the desk is a worn but 
comfortable easy chair. There is a pair of 
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arm chairs, one each side of the fireplace, 
and other chairs, tables and lamps. 


Wuat More Do You Want? 

Characters: 3 male; 6 female. 

Playing Time: 40 minutes. 

Costumes: The women in the first scene are 
dressed expensively in long gowns or rich- 
looking materials — flowing skirts, tight 
bodices — and expensive hats with large 
feathers. Mr. Smith wears a dark surtout, 
and Austin a snufi-colored one — both ex- 
pensive-looking. In Scene 2, Sophia wears 
a fashionable dress in the style of the period 
and has a brown, silk shawl over her chair. 
Sarah wears a maid’s uniform and apron 
and a white cap. Reverend Green wears a 
black suit, with tight-fitting trousers and a 
coat with tails. Ann is dressed in a simple, 
unobtrusive long gown. 

Properties: 3 hat boxes, wood logs, Bible fire- 
tongs, etc., ear-trumpet, glasses for Sophia 
in second scene, quill pen, inkwell, papers, 
diary, portfolio with manuscript pages. 

Setting: The same arrangement for windows 
and doors may be used in both scenes, al- 
though they represent two different houses 
— in Scene 1 the old Smith homestead in 
Hatfield, and the second the living room in 
the house Sophia Smith built in the same 
town. There are two windows at right and a 
door at right back leading to entrance hall. 
Another door at left leads to dining room in 
Scene 1 and parlor in Scene 2. In Scene 1 
there is a fireplace at center back with a 
mirror at one side above it, and easy chairs 
at either side. There is a tall clock against 
the left wall, with straight, cane-seated or 
Hitchcock type chairs at either side. A 
desk with chair stands between windows, 
and a table with table cover and lamp on it 
down left. In Scene 2, an elaborate Vic- 
torian sofa replaces the fireplace at center 
back, and the desk is now down left where 
the table stood. The chair behind the desk 
now faces the audience. The clock and 
other chairs may stand in the same place. 
The offstage piano music comes from parlor 
reached through door upstage left. 


A Day or THANKS 
Characters: 5 male; 3 female. 
Playing Time: 20 minute. 
Costumes: Everyday, modern dress. Mrs. 
Holmes wears an apron over her dress when 
she first appears. 








Properties: Florist’s box with brown and yel- 
low chrysanthemums, corsage, photograph 
album. 

Setting: The living room is attractive and com- 
fortably furnished. There are several large 
chairs with small end tables and lamps about 
the room. There is a sofa upstage center. A 
radio is placed on table upstage right, and 
there are books and magazines here and 
there on it. An entrance at right leads to the 
hall and street, and an entrance left to the 
dining room. 


Tue Cat AND THE Mouse 

Characters: 2 male; 8 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: The Queen and Ladies-in-Waitin 
have long, full-skirted frocks with fitted 
bodice, round neck and short puffed sleeves. 
The Queen’s should be a different color and 
material from the others. The Queen also 
wears a tiara of flowers, and the Ladies may 
wear ribbon hair-bands. The Duchess wears 
a dark, rich looking gown, possibly with 
long sleeves and a touch of lace at the neck 
and cufis. She may wear her hair high with 
a decorated comb at the back. Quince 
wears doublet and hose. Long black cotton 
hose with a short smock belted at the waist 
may be used. Pusskin should be a small 
child in a cat suit made from cotton flannel 
pajamas dyed black or made striped with 
orange and brown paint. Pipe cleaners may 
be used for the whiskers. A tail is attached 
to the back of the suit. 

Properties: Curling iron, slippers, fan, small 
wicker cage, cane, pillows, string attached 
to white rubber mouse, lighted candle, hand 
mirror, jewel case, a feather, jewelry. 

Setting: There is a large mirror at left above an 
ornamental] table. On the table are a lighted 
candle in a candlestick, curling iron, a large 
jewel case with jewelry, a small hand mir- 
ror, and several fans. A small chair and foot- 
stool stand nearby. Left rear stands a large 
chair and footstool. Center back, there is a 
curtained doorway. At right there is another 
large or divan under which Puss can hide. 


Tue Younc Tom JEFFERSON 

Characters: 5 male; 7 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: In Scene 1, the boys wear rough 
suits. In the second scene colorful formal 
clothes in the style of the period are worn. 
The Gipsy may wear a short, bright skirt, 
white > hg and short velvet jacket, and a 
profusion of beads and bracelets. The serv- 
ants in the third scene wear plain work 
clothes. Martha wears a long hooded cape 
over a heavy dress, and boots. Tom wears a 
heavy coat and boots over his suit. There 
are snowflakes on their clothes as they enter. 


Properties: Books and papers; cups and 
saucers; coffee pot with hot coffee; white 
cloth for table. 

Setting: For scene one the room is plain with a 
wide window at the back. There is a table 
with books and papers at the right, and two 
chairs near the table. For the second scene, 
there is a tapestry on the rear wall, under 
which is a small settee. There are several 
chairs at the left. A screen from right to left 
cuts off what is supposed to be the extension 
of the ballroom. in scene three there is a 
large easy chair and hassock, a small table 
with a white cloth on it, and cups and 
saucers. There is a fireplace, steaming coffee 
pot, etc. There may be a settee at left. 

oors are right and left. 

Lighting: Soft lighting is suggested for Scene 2 
and lamplight for Scene 3. 


TuHaANKs TO SamMy ScaRECROW 

Characters: 3 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Sammy is dressed as the usual scare- 
crow — a shabby black coat and pants, a 
bunch of straw showing out from under a 
black high hat. Long sticks may be pushed 
into his sleeves to give him the stiff, scare- 
crow look. Sandy is dressed in a gray 
flannel costume and hood. Pipe cleaners 
may be used for his whiskers, and a large 
bushy or furry tail should be attached to 
his back. The children wear everyday play 
clothes. 

Properties: Nuts; basket, gaily decorated; corn 
stalks. 

Setting: The stage is bare except for the scare- 
crow in the center, leaning haphazardly on 
crossed sticks. At right center there are 
some corn shocks to indicate the field. 


Contrary Mary 

Characters: 1 male; 12 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The Little Maids and Mary wear 
colorful summer dresses. Mary may wear 
a bonnet and carry a watering pot. The 
Little Maids each hold a gaily painted flower 

t in which there is a branch stripped of 

eaves. To the branches are tied shells and 
little silver bells. Miss Goodie Health 
wears a nurse’s uniform and cap. Doc 
wears a black suit, glasses, and carries a pro- 
fessional bag containing pill bottles and a 
eerie. 

Properties: Flower pots, watering can, doc- 
tor’s professional bag, pill bottles, stetho- 
scope. 


THANKSGIVING NIGHT 
Characters: 1 male; 1 female, extras. 
Playing Time: 10 minutes. 
Costumes: Billy wears pajamas and has a pil- 
low stuffed inside the pants to make his 
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stomach protrude. Costumes as suggestive 
of the other characters as possible should 


used. 

Properties: Flashlight. 

Setting: There is a bed with sheets, blanket 
and pillows in the center of the room. A 
dresser, chair, book case, and table may be 
placed about the room. 

Lighting: Dim lighting. 


Books Are BripGEs 
Characters: 2 male; 3 female. 
Playing Time: 20 minutes. 
Costumes: Everyday modern dress. 
wears an apron over her dress. 
Properties: Sheets of paper representing re- 
port, platter of sandwiches, pitcher of milk, 
glasses, several books — five of one kind 
and others, telephone pad, odd pair of 
trousers, briefcase, pencil and paper. 
Setting: There are entrances right and left. A 


Sylvia 


Part Eight 


table stands upstage with book cases at 
either side. There is a desk at right with 
chair in front of it, and telephone and desk 
set on it. Easy chairs, lamps, and tables 
and a sofa are placed about the room. 


Twin Cousins 

Characters: 3 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: The two girls wear colorful summer 
dresses. Eddie wears a long-sleeved sweater 
of a light solid color, and a bright green cap. 
He also has a bright red cap for when he 
plays the role of Freddie. The other boys 
wear slacks and sweaters. 

Properties: Suitcase, pin-button badge, long 


rope. 

Setting: There may be a backdrop of houses to 
indicate a street scene, or no furnishings at 
all. Entrances are right and left. 

Lighting: None required. 


Book Reviews 





Spotlight 


Two Books on AVIATION 


Tae Mopern Wonper Book oF THE Arr. 
By Norman Carlisle, Reginald Cleveland, and 
Jonathan Wood. John C. Winston. $2.50. 
Illustrated profusely with photographs, this 

story of the growth of aviation, written by 

three men with wide experience in aviation, 
will be exciting reading for air-minded boys 
and girls. Some of the subjects included in 
this air anthology are pioneers in flying, how 
to fly a plane, the powers of a plane, the 
miracles of aviation research, and many other 
phases of aviation. (Junior High and Older.) 


Tue Story or American Aviation. By Jim 

Ray. John C. Winston. $2.50. 

This is the complete story of military and 
civil aviation in the United States, with many 
illustrations and diagrams by the author. 
Mr. Ray portrays the technical details in a 
simple and easy manner, completely within 
the understanding of young people. (Junior 
High and Older.) 


Dotty Mapison’s Surprise. By Peter Wells. 
The John C. Winston Co. $1.25. 
This little story tells of the second inaugural 
dinner for President Madison and of the diffi- 
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culty his wife had in planning the menu. She 
didn’t know what to have for dessert and left 
the matter to French John, who delighted the 
ests with his excellent choice — ice cream. 
he story is simply told. Mr. Wells has pro- 
vided the illustrations, some of which are in 
color. All the illustrations are reminescent of 
the comic-strip type of drawing which may be 
amusing to chilonee, but they do not seem 
particularly fitting. (Intermediate.) 


Vacaponns Att. By E. K. Seth-Smith. II- 
lustrated by Anne Vaughan. Houghton 
Mifflin. $2.00. 

Miles Frances, the clergyman’s son, is pun- 
ished by his father and shut up in his room. 
Hearing music and voices over the garden 
wall, he slips out of the window, over the wall, 
and goes straight into an exciting adventure. 
Set in England during the Elizabethan era, 
this is a fine story for young people — dra- 
matic, realistic and entertaining. (Junior 
High and Older.) 


Tue Mri on THe Frioss. By George Eliot. 
Adapted by Mabel Dodge Holmes. Globe 
Book Company. $1.17. 


Here is another book in the series of the 








Globe Modernized Classics. This great story 
has been adapted to the needs of rapid readers 
with little time for reading, slow readers, and 
visual-minded readers. With careful attention 
to the preservation of the story and the char- 
acters, Miss Holmes has eliminated long, 
descriptive passages, shortened and sum- 
marized others, simplified the vocabulary, 
and has provided explanations of the allu- 
sions. The type is clear and the book is sup- 
plied with many illustrations. This story in 
its adapted form should be engrossing reading 
for young people. (Junior High and Older.) 


SeRGEI RacHMANiINoFF. By Antoni Grono- 
wicz. Illustrated by Woodi Ishmael. E. P. 
Dutton. $2.50. 


Presented for young people for the first 
time, this story of the young Russian who be- 
came one of the world’s leading composers and 
musicians is both dramatic and realistic. The 
author has managed to capture the spirit of 
the man and the genius of the artist and has 
combined them into a book which makes ex- 
cellent reading. The story begins with Rach- 
maninofi’s boyhood and goes through his 
years in America. Young readers interested in 
music or in modern biographies should find 
this book stimulating. (Junior High and 
Older.) 


Tue Book or INDIAN-CRAFTS AND CosTUMES. 
By Dr. Bernard S. Mason. Illustrated by 
Frederic H. Kock. A. S. Barnes. $3.00. 


This is a study of the crafts, customs and 
ways of the Indians with all the necessary in- 
structions for making various kinds of head- 
dress, turbans, aprons, drums, necklaces, etc. 
The author writes clearly and concisely, and 
the graphic illustrations simplify the work. 
Young boys interested in Indian lore should 
find this book extremely interesting. (/nler- 
mediate and Junior High.) 


One THOUSAND PoreMs FOR CHILDREN. Se- 
lected and Arranged by Elizabeth Hough 
Sechrist. With Decorative Drawings by 
Henry C. Pitz. Macrae-Smith. $3.00. 


Based on original selections of Roger Ing- 

n, this revised edition has been divided into 
-oems for Younger Children and Poems for 
Older Children, with ten appropriate classifi- 
cations in each section. Over four hundred 
new poems have been added to this edition. 
This is an excellent book for home, school, and 
the library, offering a good, comprehensive 
collection of poetry for children. (All ages.) 


YounG FRANKLIN Rooseve.t. By Rita Halle 
Kleeman. Illustrated by Lawrence Dresser. 
Julian Messner. $2.00. 

This is an interesting, and apparently quite 
authentic, biography of Franklin Roosevelt’s 


boyhood. Mrs. Kleeman handles the charact- 
erization very well and the young Roosevelt 
becomes intensely alive. The story is well- 
told and very human, full of the personality of 
the boy who was to become a great leader. The 
last chapters give a summary of Roosevelt’s 
adult life. (Jntermediate.) 


JACOBLE TELLS THE TruTH. By Lisl Weil. 
Houghton Mifflin. $0.85. 


A charming folk tale is humorously retold 
for small children with colorful and gay illus- 
trations by the author. Jacoble tells a ‘‘tall 
story,”’ and then finds that the bridge he must 
cross to get home collapses if anyone who 
hasn’t told the truth crosses it. He gradually 
reduces his invented story to the true bare 
facts. (Primary.) 


Tue Hiog-Away Ducxuinc. By Jane Flory. 
Grosset & Dunlap. $0.50. 


Mother Duck can’t find her children any- 
where. She asks all the animals, and though 
they suggest places for her to look, she doesn’t 
find them. Finally she asks Mother Pig who 
suggests where they might be. Mother Duck 
looks there and finds her ducklings. A nice 
little story, told well, with lovely illustrations. 
(Primary.) 


PETER OPENS THE Door. By Roberta White- 
head. Pictures by Mildred Bronson. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $0.85. 


Peter was lonely and he wanted another 
little boy to play with. When he awoke one 
morning, he remembered that his mother told 
him that the doorbell would ring and a sur- 
prise would be waiting for him. He waited 

atiently, and the doorbell rang several times, 

ut nothing unexpected came in. Finally, the 
surprise arrives —a little boy for Peter to 
play with. The color illustrations are realistic 
and attractive. (Primary.) 


Tue ADVENTURES OF OLLE. 
Sloan and Pearce. $1.00. 


This is a delightful story of Olle, who buys 
a little toy automobile with his birthda 
money. That night he has a dream in which 
he drives his car to foreign lands. The illus- 
trations are as bright as the story. (Primary.) 


By Dette. Duell, 


Tosy’s House. Written and Illustrated by 
Lois Maloy. Grosset & Dunlap. $0.50. 


Toby finds that although he lives in a house, 
his friends — animals, birds, bees, and fish — 
all live in houses of their own different from 
his. He meets a little puppy who has no home 
at all so Toby takes him home to live with 
him. A very simple little book with illustra- 
tions small children would like. (Primary.) 
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DLAYS 


For Special Occasions in NOVEMBER 


In addition to the many fine plays for holidays and special 
occasions in this issue, subscribers may also obtain plays from 
previous issues for celebration of the following events: 

National Education Week .. . 
DEFENSE THROUGH EDUCATION (Pageant for all grades) 


October, 1941 
THE THREE ROYAL R’S (For Junior and Senior High) November, 1942 
HORACE MANN, AMERICAN EDUCATOR (For Junior and 


es. seen es ddmnsaneed November, 1943 
MICHAEL FARADAY (For Junior and Senior High)... .. November, 1944 
Red Cross Week . . . 
ANGEL OF MERCY (For Junior and Senior High)....... . November, 1945 
THE WORM TURNS (For Junior and Senior High)... .... January, 1944 
THE BOY WHO THOUGHT HE KNEW (For Intermediates) 
September, 1941 
Book Week .. . 
AFTERNOON AT THE OLD CORNER (For Junior and Senior High) 
November, 1941 
VOLUMES OF ADVENTURE (For Junior and Senior High) October, 1941 
WALTER SCOTT’S AMERICAN G (For Junior and 


I Ne ok wet EE es 8 nas La cowotnnen canis May, 1942 
‘THE FLYI HORSESHOE (For Junior and Senior High) November, 1943 
BOOK MAGIC ~~ Intermediates) October, 1941 
LOUISA A *S WISH (For Intermediates)... .......November, 1942 
HUBBUB ON THE BOOKSHELF (For Intermediates) . . . November, 1943 
MR. LONGFELLOW OBSERVES BOOK WEEK (For aa Ty 


‘ovember, 1943 

OFF THE SHELF (For Intermediates).................. November, 1944 

A BUNCH OF KEYS (For Intermediates). ...............November, 1945 
Armistice  ! 

BOB’S ARMISTICE PARADE (For Intermediates)... .... . November, 1945 


Thanksgiving Day. . . 
AETERNOON AT THE OLD CORNER (For Junior and Senior High) 
November, 1941 
SHIP FOREVER SAILING (For Junior and Senior High) November, 1942 
THANKSGIVING FOR FRIEDA (For Junior and Senior High) 
ovember, 1943 
FATHER TALKS TURKEY (For Junior and Senior High) November, 1944 
TURKEY TURNS THE TABLE (For Junior and Senior High) ae 1868 
ovember, 
THANKSGIVING WITH UNCLE SAM (For Intermediates) November, 1941 
ie atte THANKSGIVING (For Primary Grades) November, 1941 


. THANKS HAS HIS DAY (For Intermediates)....... November, 1943 
LITTLE WHITE CLOUD (For Primary Grades)......... November, 1942 
THANKSFUL’S PUMPKIN (For Primary Grades)... .... November, 1943 
THANKSGIVING NIGHT (For Primary Grades)... . . .. .November, 1944 


THANKFUL INDEED (Primary Grades) 


Any of these plays as well as those in current issues, may be 

by subscribers. Single copies of individual plays may be 
purchased for 10c each. To eliminate ping we suggest that pay- 
ment accompany play-book orders, especially for small quantities. 


PLAYS, Ine., 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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PLAYS for YOUNG PEOPLE 


Handsomely illustrated and with complete notes 
and suggestions for performing the plays 


Goldstone’s ONE ACT PLAYS 
Finney’s PLAYS OLD AND NEW 
Marsh’s PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
DeMille’s THREE ENGLISH COMEDIES 
She Stoops to Conquer 
The School for Scandal 
The Rivals 


Illustrated Editions of Eleven Plays of Shakespeare 
with full Notes and Appendix 
and suggestions for performing the plays 
Edited by Samuel Thurber and Others 


AS YOU LIKE IT 
JULIUS CAESAR 
MACBETH 
HAMLET 
HENRY THE FIFTH 
MERCHANT OF VENICE 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
TEMPEST 
TWELFTH NIGHT 
THE COMEDY OF ERRORS 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 


A fine illustrated chapter on Dramatics in 


SPEECH FOR ALL 
A brand-new book by Lyman Fort 


ALLYN AND BACON 


Boston : New York : Chicago : Atlanta : Dallas : San Francisco 

















